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Social Security in Review 


T HE decline in the number of 
persons receiving old-age as- 
sistance continued in January. 
With the decrease of 7,300 for the 
month, the total caseload stood at 
2,545,580—lower than in any other 
month since February 1949. The 
downward trend that had begun in 
October 1950 was reversed for a 6- 
month period in 1955, primarily be- 
cause of a liberalization of the pro- 
gram in Alabama. The caseload in 
that State, however, now appears to 
be leveling off. In January 1956, all 
but six States had lower old-age as- 
sistance caseloads than in the pre- 
ceding month. 

In both aid to the blind and aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled, 
the number of recipients rose slightly 
during the month. Larger increases 
—due principally to seasonal factors 
—occurred in aid to dependent chil- 
dren, where the number of families 
on the rolls went up 2,900, and in 
general assistance, where the caseload 
rose 17,000. 

Because a relatively large propor- 
tion of general assistance payments 
are made to meet emergency needs of 
short duration, State caseloads are 
subject to more abrupt changes in 
that program than in the others. Of 
the 50 States for which changes in 
general assistance caseloads could be 
computed, 24 had increases of more 
than 5 percent; nine reported in- 
creases of 10-33 percent. Despite 
these increases, the national total was 
11 percent less than the total for 
January 1955. 

In aid to the permanently and to- 
tally disabled, large percentage in- 
creases from the caseloads for the 











preceding month were confined to the 
three States that established pro- 
grams in 1955. Both Maine and Ne- 
braska had about 18 percent more re- 
cipients than in December, and in 
Florida the increase was 25 percent. 

Seventeen States reported increases 
of 1 percent or more in the caseload 
for aid to dependent children. The 
greatest percentage increase, 7 per- 
cent, occurred in Nevada, where the 
program with Federal participation 
was established in 1955. 

For the country as a whole, there 
was little change in average payments 
under each of the five programs. Some 


States, however, had sizable changes 
in their average payments. Most of 
the variations in old-age assistance, 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled, and aid to the blind were 
accounted for by fluctuations in the 
amounts spent for medical care. Con- 
necticut and Washington adjusted by 
appreciable amounts the per capita 
payments made into their pooled 
funds; Maine made a similar adjust- 
ment for its old-age assistance pro- 
gram. 

State policy changes producing 
substantial increases or decreases in 
average payments were limited. Mass- 





Old-age and survivors insurance: 


Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 


Number (in thousands) 
Amount (in millions) 
Average old-age benefit 


Average old-age benefit awarded in month 


Public assistance: 
Recipients (in thousands) : 
Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent children (total) 


Aid to the blind 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 


General assistance (cases) 
Average payments: 
Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent children ‘per family) 


Aid to the blind 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 


General assistance (per case) 


Unemployment insurance: 
Initial claims (in thousands) 


Beneficiaries, weekly average (in thousands) 


Benefits paid (in millions) 
Average weekly payment for total 
unemployment 


January December January 
1956 1955 1955 
8,004 7,961 6,967 

$415 $412 $345 
$62.02 $61.90 $59.44 
$70.18 $67.84 $70.06 
2,546 2,553 2,558 
2,206 2,193 2,198 
105 105 103 
245 244 226 
331 314 370 
$54.32 $53.93 $51.97 
88.28 88.61 85.73 
58.16 58.09 56.50 
56.22 56.18 54.37 
54.48 55.01 56.57 
1,349 1,193 1,519 
1,200 861 1,670 
$136 $95 $171 
$26.60 $26.10 $25.12 








achusetts raised assistance standards 
for blind recipients, and the average 
payment increased $7.13. When 
Nevada, for aid to dependent chil- 
dren, began meeting 20 percent of 
need above the maximums for Fed- 
eral participation, the average pay- 
ment per family rose $3.14. In Ha- 
waii, several items were removed from 
the assistance standards in all five 
programs. This action resulted in 
decreases ranging from $1.91 per re- 
cipient in aid to the blind to $4.80 
per family in aid to dependent chil- 
dren. 

When California changed report- 
ing procedures in January, substan- 
tial changes occurred in average pay- 
ments in old-age assistance and aid 
to dependent children. More accu- 
rate data are reflected under the re- 
vised reporting procedure, and the 
changes from the averages of the 
preceding month are primarily a re- 
sult of the reporting change rather 
than real changes in the amounts of 
assistance. 


@ The number of persons receiving 
monthly benefits under old-age and 
survivors insurance passed the 8- 
million mark in January. Nearly 4.5 
million of the beneficiaries were re- 
tired workers aged 65 or over. Aged 
wives, dependent husbands, younger 
wives with child beneficiaries in their 
care, and young children of old-age 
beneficiaries made up 1.3 million of 
the beneficiaries. About 2.2 million 


persons getting monthly payments 
were survivors of insured workers. 
This number included nearly 1.5 mil- 
lion mother and child beneficiaries 
and 735,000 aged widows, dependent 
widowers, and dependent parents. 

The first monthly benefit under the 
program was paid in January 1940. 
Five years later the 1-million mark 
was reached, and in a little less than 
11 years (by September 1950) 3 mil- 
lion persons were receiving benefits. 
Since that time the number of bene- 
ficiaries has increased by 5 million to 
the more than 8 million getting bene- 
fits at the end of January. The con- 
tinuous growth in the old-age and 
survivors insurance rolls reflects the 
changes that Congress made in 1950 
and 1954 in the Social Security Act 
to extend coverage and liberalize the 
conditions under which a person can 
receive benefits. Another factor is the 
gradual maturing of the program, 
which is evidenced by the increasing 
number of persons who meet all the 
eligibility requirements for benefits. 

Monthly benefits being paid at the 
end of January totaled $414.7 million, 
almost seven times the monthly rate 
for August 1950—the last month for 
which payments were made under the 
1939 amendments. The growth in the 
beneficiary rolls in recent years and 
the higher benefit rates provided by 
the 1950, 1952, and 1954 amendments 
were chiefly responsible for the sub- 
stantial increase in the monthly rate 
of benefit payments. 


Awards of monthly benefits were 
made to 106,000 persons in January, 
about 3,000 less than in December 
but about 5,000 more than in January 
1955. Lump-sum death payments 
totaling $9.4 million were awarded in 
January to 48,600 persons. The aver- 
age lump-sum payment per deceased 
worker was $201.28, about the same 
as in December. 


@ Both new unemployment, repre- 
sented by initial claims for benefits 
under the State unemployment in- 
surance programs, and continuing 
unemployment showed further in- 
creases in January, as seasonal fac- 
tors continued to influence employ- 
ment opportunities. The number of 
initial claims went up 13 percent to a 
total for the month of 1.3 million; 
this total was still about 10 percent 
less than that a year earlier. Contin- 
uing unemployment rose 30 percent 
to a weekly average of about 1.5 mil- 
lion. In January 1955 the average 
had been almost 2.0 million. 

The average weekly number of per- 
sons receiving benefits under the 
State programs and the program of 
unemployment compensation for Fed- 
eral employees also went up in Janu- 
ary, rising 339,000 to 1.2 million. Ben- 
efit payments showed a corresponding 
increase; the total of $135.7 million 
was $39.6 million more than the 
total paid in December. The average 
check for total unemployment was 
$26.60—an all-time high. 





“— 
1 
Civilian labor force'- total (in thousands) ................0e8.J0u. 65,775 
EE a cay Gh onic bs kaa see dee wk oS 4 REN 62,891 
«5.7 ERE 2 6 igd.w Nia sis gid e's mae aise oo» Koei nie ontt, 2,885 
Personal income! * (billions; seasonally adjusted at annual rates), 
total 2c;....: Bibs daREN ES bs bA ene BE ete et $312.5 
Wage and salary ‘disbursements ST eT ae 215.5 
is ce ok s 6 a d's ons aR. eee ann Adee 39.0 
Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income..... 38.8 
Social insurance and related payments.......................... 12.9 
ee 0S Ge sss oc deta > 2aes ae tiahs epee 2.5 
I I di sis hw. ws wats econ ha bs eT ae 9.5 
Less: Personal contributions for ee a $.7 
Per wner RI: ws... 8 ne eRe RES WHER eR eee 114.6 


1 Data relate to continental United States, except that personal 
income includes pay of Federal personnel stationed abroad. 


2 Bureau of the Census. 


3 Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of 


Commerce. 


December January Calendar year 

1955 1955 1955 1954 
66,592 63,497 65,847 64,468 
64,165 60,150 63,193 61,238 
2,427 3,347 2,654 3,230 
$314.8 $292.2 $303.3 $287.6 
215.8 199.3 208.5 196.2 
39.3 38.4 38.4 37.9 
40.5 35.7 37.4 35.3 
12.6 12.1 12.3 11.5 
2.5 2.5 2.5 2.4 
9.4 9.1 9.3 8.9 
5.4 5.0 5.2 4.5 
114.7 114.3 114.5 114.8 


Components differ from those published by the De- 
partment, since they have been regrouped; for definitions, see the 


Bulletin, September 1955, page 28, table 1. 


4 Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Recipients of Old-Age Assistance: Income and 


Resources 


by Cuartes E. Hawkins* 


Because of the nature of the program, all persons receiving 
old-age assistance have two characteristics in common. They 
must be aged 65 or over, and they must be ‘‘needy’’ under the 
definition of the State from which they receive assistance. De- 
tailed information about the recipients—their requirements, 
income, resources, and social characteristics—were obtained ina 
nationwide study conducted in early 1953 by the Bureau of Public 
Assistance in cooperation with State assistance agencies. The 
information on their income and resources is summarized in the 


following pages. 


that distinguishes State public 

assistance programs from social 
insurance programs or from other 
income-maintenance measures is 
that, in public assistance, payments 
are related to an individual’s need. 
Although the determination of each 
individual’s needs and resources in- 
volves the use of the often unpopular 
“means test,” this determination rep- 
resents one of the greatest strengths 
of public assistance—flexibility to 
meet quickly changing economic and 
social situations. 


The amount of money needed to 
purchase a defined level of living is 
usually determined by a State on the 
basis of quantity-quality-price stand- 
ards for specified consumption items. 
For any person applying for or re- 
ceiving assistance, there is considera- 
tion of the extent to which these 
items are or can be supplied by his 
other income and resources, if any. 

There are no federally established 
standards of individual need. The So- 
cial Security Act provides for Federal 
grants-in-aid to States for the assist- 
ance of “needy” individuals of speci- 
fied types—the aged, the blind, the 
disabled, and children deprived of 
parental support or care and living 
with relatives who care for them— 
but each State defines for itself who 
is a “needy” person. The level of as- 
sistance in each State depends, as the 


P nat asta the chief feature 


* Mr. Hawkins was formerly on the staff 
of the Division of Program Statistics and 
Analysis, Bureau of Public Assistance; he is 
now Legislative Reference Officer, Office of 
the Commissioner. 
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Act recognizes, on “the conditions in 
such State.” Accordingly, the States 
differ widely in the types of items that 
they recognize as necessary and in 
the amounts established as the costs 
of these items. Similarly, considerable 
variation occurs in the limits that 
States establish on the amounts of 
property or other resources that an 
individual may retain and still receive 
assistance as a needy person. 

If public assistance programs are 
to be administered equitably, the 
same measure of need must be ap- 
plied to all persons within a State who 
are in similar circumstances. To 
achieve this result, each State estab- 
lishes uniform standards of quantity 
and quality for specified consumption 
items that people require. Uniform 
costs may be established for use 
throughout a State, or costs may ve 
varied according to local price differ- 
entials. Policies regarding resources 
and the method by which they shall 
be taken into account are also estab- 
lished to govern decisions throughout 
the State. 

A State’s willingness to support 
needy persons and its fiscal capacity 
to do so are reflected in (1) its defini- 
tion of who is needy in terms of assets 
that may be retained, (2) the level at 
which it sets the total cost of the re- 
quirements with which an individual’s 
income and resources will be com- 
pared, and (3) the amount of money 
it makes available for assistance. 
These three factors, in turn, affect 
the number of persons determined to 
be needy under the State’s standards 
and the amounts of assistance pay- 


ments to them. Many States place, 
by law or regulation, a maximum on 
the amount of the assistance payment 
that may be made after considera- 
tion of any income or resources. Such 
a provision limits the amount of as- 
sistance that may be paid to persons 
whose needs exceed the State’s speci- 
fied maximum on assistance to be 
paid, but it does not place at a dis- 
advantage those individuals whose 
need for assistance falls within the 
maximum. Since some States make 
exceptions to their maximums to 
meet the costs of medical care or 
nursing-home care, assistance needs 
resulting from specified types of costs 
are not subject in those States to the 
usual limits. In the States where 
available funds are insufficient to 
meet in full the amount of need that 
is recognized under the State stand- 
ards, reductions in assistance pay- 
ments are usually made on a per- 
centage or other basis. 


The objective and equitable deter- 
mination of whether a person is 
needy and how much assistance he 
is to receive is a complex process in- 
fluenced by many factors, including 
the person’s requirements, income, 
and resources. Information of this 
type concerning aged recipients of 
assistance was obtained in 1953, when 
each State made a sample study of 
its aged recipients as part of a na- 
tionwide project sponsored by the 
Bureau of Public Assistance. These 
data show the extent to which re- 
cipients have resources, the amounts 
and sources other than assistance 
from which income was received, the 
total requirements of recipients, and 
—for certain groups—the detailed 
items that made up the total require- 
ments. Data on the resources and 
current income of recipients are sum- 
marized and analyzed in this article. 


1 For tabular data by State and highlights 
from this study see Recipients of Old-Age 
Assistance in Early 1953 (Part I—State Data), 
Public Assistance Report No. 26, June 1955. 
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A later article will analyze the infor- 
mation concerning the requirements 
of the recipients. 


Resources Other Than Current 
Income 


Persons who own their home and 
who are found to be needy under 
State assistance programs are usually 
permitted to retain the home; some- 
times the State takes a lien that is 
enforceable after the _ recipient’s 
death. In some instances the needy 
person may have a limited amount of 
other property that provides some 
current income, or he may have cash 
or liquid assets that constitute a re- 
serve for meeting the expenses of his 
last illness and burial. While the 
amounts of cash or property other 
than a home that a recipient may 
hold and still receive assistance are 
limited in all States, the limits vary, 
and the extent to which recipients ac- 
tually have such resources probably 
varies even more widely. The posses- 
sion of such assets is frequently the 
factor that determines whether aged 
persons need or qualify for public as- 
sistance, and in other instances the 
income derived from or the essentials 


of living provided by such assets af- 
fect the amount of assistance needed. 
In the study the property holdings 
of recipients were classified according 
to type: (1) a home occupied or 
usually occupied by the recipient; 
(2) cash or cash equivalents, includ- 
ing practically all types of “liquid’”’ 
assets; (3) income-producing prop- 
erty, real or personal, including rented 
land or buildings, small business op- 
erations, livestock or poultry raised 
for sale, produce, and so on; and (4) 
other real or personal property, such 
as vacant land, farm equipment, or 
automobiles that were not being used 
to produce income. This type of 
“other” property was reported only 
when the recipient had none of the 
first three types. Personal effects, 
household goods, and burial lots were 
excluded from the study entirely. 


The value of cash and other liquid 
assets is usually readily ascertain- 
able and is established on a fairly 
uniform basis from State to State. 
The bases for determining the values 
of other types of property holdings 
vary widely among the States, how- 
ever, and State data on such values 
would have limited comparability. 


Table 1.—Recipients of old-age assistance, by type of property owned and by 
characteristics, early 1953 




















Percent with— 
| Some property 
Characteristics of recipients SS 
No 
property Cash or Income- Other 
Total ! Home liquid producing | property 
assets property only 2 
All recipients 3..........._-- 53.3 46.7 | 28.0 17.7 4.0 5.5 
Married couples (2 old-age 
assistance payments) ___..... 37.0 63.0 47.3 18.7 6.8 5.5 
Oa eee 60.6 39. 4 18.8 az. 2.7 6.1 
___) ee OS 53.6 46.4 30.8 14.6 4.7 5.4 
SE eee ee 53.0 47.0 26. 2 19.8 3.5 5.6 
SS a ke 52.6 47.4 28.3 19.9 4.0 4.6 
EET Te, 56. 4 45.6 26.9 7.3 4.2 10.0 
Metropolitan areas___..........- 57.1 42.9 16.8 25.3 rp 5.4 
Cities of 100,000 or more___---- 59.9 40.1 12.4 25. 0 2.2 5.9 
a SOREL eS eee 53.1 46.9 23. 2 26. 2 3.0 4.7 
Nonmetropolitan areas_......--- 50.5 49.5 36. 0 12.3 5.0 5.6 
Cities of 2,500-49,999___....._- 55.1 44.9 30.0 16.3 3.0 4.6 
LOE Ee 47.8 52.2 40.9 12.3 4.9 4.6 
A RE ie ea eS ae ree 48.8 51.2 35. 7 8.2 8.8 9.4 
Age: 
a Bae 51.8 48.2 31.0 16.9 4.7 5.2 
a 61.3 48.7 29.9 7,7 4.2 5.8 
nN ee 55.1 44.9 25.6 18.0 3.6 5.5 























1 Totals do not equal sum of subdivisions because 
some recipients had more than one kind of property. 

2 Reported only for those recipients who did not 
own a homezorgfhave cash or income-producing 
property. 
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3 For married couples living together, includes in- 
come of the recipient and/or spouse. 

4 Cities of 2,500-99,999 and rural-nonfarm and farm 
areas. 


For this reason, data collected on all 
types of property held by recipients 
relate only to the fact of possession 
and do not cover the monetary values 
of such holdings. 

Slightly more than half, 53.3 per- 
cent, of all recipients had no property 
(table 1). Property holdings were less 
common in urban areas and more 
common among recipients living on 
farms or in towns or villages of less 
than 2,500 population. More than 
half the recipients in these small 
towns and villages owned property. 

Considerably wider variation was 
found in the type of property owned. 
While 28 percent of all recipients 
owned homes, the percentage was 
only 12.4 in cities of 100,000 or more 
but was 45.2 in the towns and villages 
of less than 2,500 population. In con- 
trast, while about one-sixth of all re- 
cipients had some cash or liquid as- 
sets, the proportion was one-fourth 
in metropolitan areas but less than 
one-tenth for the recipients on farms 
or in rural-nonfarm areas outside 
towns. A substantial majority of the 
homeowners and a majority of the 
recipients with cash reserves owned 
only the one type of property. While 
only 4 percent of all recipients had 
income-producing property, two- 
thirds of these recipients owned other 
types of property as well. About 1 
recipient in every 20 owned neither a 
home, cash or other liquid assets, nor 
income-producing property but re- 
ported real or personal holdings of 
the fourth type listed—property that 
was not income-producing. 

Property of some type was owned 
by about the same proportions of 
male and of female recipients and by 
only a slightly smaller proportion of 
nonwhite than of white recipients. 
Homeownership was more usual for 
men than for women, while women 
had cash substantially more often 
than men. Income-producing prop- 
erty and other real and personal 
property were more frequently held 
by nonwhite recipients than by white 
recipients; in contrast, cash or liquid 
assets were nearly three times as 
common among the white recipients. 
Homeownership tended to decline 
with advancing age, as did the pro- 
portion of recipients with property of 
any type. Cash and liquid assets, on 
the other hand, were found some- 
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what more often in the older age 
groups than in the younger ones. 

These findings, on both the sex and 
the age distributions of recipients 
with property of particular types, 
strongly suggest that an owned home 
is likely to be kept as long as both 
members of a couple survive and can 
live there and that it is likely to be 
sold when only one of the couple is 
left. An examination of the data on 
property holdings of married couples 
receiving assistance gives further 
support to this presumption. All but 
about 5 percent of such couples main- 
tain their own households. Nearly 
two-thirds of the couples who do 
maintain households own one or more 
types of property, and fully half of 
them own their own homes. In con- 
trast, of the nonmarried recipients 
who maintained their own house- 
holds, slightly less than half owned 
any type of property and barely more 
than one-third owned their homes. 

Recipients living elsewhere than in 
their own households—in the homes 
of sons or daughters, for example— 
owned property in smaller proportions 
than those with their own house- 
holds. While the difference lay almost 
entirely in homeownership, the ab- 
sence of homeownership among the 
recipients who did not maintain their 
own households was not compensated 
in any appreciable degree by an in- 
creased frequency of other types of 
property holding. 


Current Income From Sources 
Other Than Assistance 


Income that is received on a 
monthly or other basis by recipients 
of assistance is of two general types: 
(1) money and (2) income in kind— 
that is, items that are supplied di- 
rectly in return for the recipient’s ef- 
forts or as contributions to his sup- 
port and maintenance, or items that 
derive from his ownership of prop- 
erty, such as a home. The most im- 
portant item in this second classifica- 
tion is shelter contributed to recipients 
or earned by them. Also considered 
as income in kind are the money 
values that have been attributed to 
homeownership and home produce, 
for example, and such items as medi- 
cal costs or insurance premiums that 
are paid in behalf of the recipient by 
some other person. 
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About the same proportion of re- 
cipients have some income in kind as 
have cash income from sources other 
than assistance payments—somewhat 
fewer than half the married couples 
receiving two assistance payments 
and a third or slightly more of the 
other recipients (table 2). Income in 
kind is not assigned a money value 
in all States, but on the basis of in- 
fermation for States that do assign 
a money value to such income its 
significance is estimated to be about 
half that of cash income. It is proba- 
bly less significant for married 
couples, more of whom live in their 
own establishments, and of slightly 
greater significance for the nonmar- 
ried recipients, more of whom live 
with children or other relatives. 

The cash income of recipients is 
derived from all the sources from 
which persons ordinarily get money 
—earnings, retirement benefits, in- 
terest or dividends, rentals, contribu- 
tions in cash from children or other 
relatives, and so on. Of the married 
couples with both members receiving 


old-age assistance, 43.4 percent had 
cash income from some source other 
than assistance payments; the medi- 
an amount was $36.81 per couple. Of 
all other recipients, 33.4 percent had 
such income, with a median amount 
of $28.70. 

Of all sources of income other than 
assistance payments, old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance was the most im- 
portant. Approximately half the re- 
cipients with cash income had income 
from old-age and survivors insur- 
ance, and the median amounts from 
this source—$51.91 for couples and 
$32.28 for other recipients—were sub- 
stantially higher than those from any 
other source that was identified. Of 
all cash income received by the mar- 
ried couples, 71 percent was from old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits. 
Fifty-four percent of the cash income 
of the other recipients was derived 
from such benefits. Of all income 
other than assistance payments, fully 
half of that received by the married 
couples and almost a third of that 
received by other recipients are esti- 


Table 2.—Recipients of old-age assistance, by type of income and by 
characteristics, early 1953 











No 
. aetebtne ini | income 
Characteristics of recipients | other 
than | 
old-age | } 
assist- Total} 
ance 
All recipients 2__........--.. |} 387] 6h: 
Married couples (2 old-age assist- 
ance payments)-_--......------ 31.6 68. 
ited daucusick anavaskeaumeie 40.7 59. 
Wi sirais ectadseraaGraennckin a testeraiee 35.4 4 
GE ee See 41.0 59. 
I at ante odctenocusaekee. 40.3 59. 
Pie ccciiiiacmstawadee seindl 31.3 68. 
Metropolitan areas_.............- 43.9 56. 
Cities of 100,000 or more_....--- 45.7 54 
bk ccdscicateteesteeeas 41.2 58. 
Nonmetropolitan areas_.......-.. 35.1 64. 
Cities of 2,500-49,999__.........- 40.7 59. 
Rorebnoniaril........<<.<.<.-. 38.5 61. 
WS dbeisecatienhakinssmeetan 18.3 81. 
Age: 
GD. iennndeiphsgacienntl bet 30. 2 69. 
, Ee ee 34.7 65. 
FA in intern tnd sbedigravClin nisalches toictinvaade 42.5 57 
ee 47.3 52. 
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Cash 
| Old-age | 
and |\Contribu- gee 
All isurvivors Earnings tions 
sources! | insur- ‘ g from 
ance children 
benefits 

| ase] ina] 20 6.5 37.9 
43.4 21.8 9.4 7.1 43.1 
| 33.4 16.1 6.3 6.3 36.4 
43.2 23.9 10.6 5.1 36. 4 
30. 5 12.9 4.5 7.4 38.9 

35.2 18. 4.7 6.8 35.5 

7.5 10.7 17.7 4.7 49.1 

39.4 25.0 3.5 7.7 24.5 

40.8 26.9 3.2 7.3 19.9 

7.4 22.2 3.9 8.4 31.2 

33.0 12.0 9.4 5.6 47.4 

35. 0 18.8 6.4 6.3 35.9 

29.7 10.2 8.1 5.5 45.6 

36. 2 4.2 17.3 4.5 70.5 

48.0 28.1 11.1 5.2 37.7 

41.3 22.2 8.8 6.3 38.2 

30.9 14.1 5.0 6.5 37.4 

22. 6 5.2 2.9 y & 38.3 




















1 Totals do not equal sum of subdivisions because 
some recipients had more than one kind of income 
and because data for other sources of cash income are 
not shown. 


2 For married couples living together, includes in- 
come of the recipient and/or spouse. 

3 Cities of 2,500-99,999 and rural-nonfarm and farm 
areas. 
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mated to have come from old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits. 

Cash contributions from children 
ranked second among the identified 
sources of cash income but for the 
married couples accounted for only 
about one-tenth as many dollars as 
did old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits and for the other recipients 
about one-sixth as many. Such con- 
tributions were received by 7.1 per- 
cent of the married couples and had 
a median value of $16.04. For the 6.3 
percent of the other recipients who 
received such contributions, their 
median value was $13.92. 

Earnings, the last and smallest of 
the identified sources of cash income, 
were somewhat more widespread but 
were considerably smaller among the 
married couples than were cash con- 
tributions from children. Among the 
other recipients, earnings were re- 
ceived by about the same number 
that received cash contributions, and 
—while the median amount of earn- 
ings was smaller than the median 
amount of contributions—the two 
amounts were not far apart. Among 
the 9.4 percent of the couples that 
had earnings, either one or both 
members might be working, but the 
median earnings of $10.23 a month 
clearly indicate that the average ex- 
tent of employment was small. Simi- 
larly, the median amount of $12.38 
for the 6.3 percent of the other re- 
cipients with earnings shows that 
most of them did not have regular 
jobs. A few recipients, of course, had 
more substantial earnings; 0.2 per- 
cent of the married couples and 0.3 
percent of the other recipients had 
$50 or more monthly from this 
source. 

Cash income from sources other 
than those identified made up about 
one-sixth of the total (excluding as- 
sistance payments) for the couples 
and somewhat more than one-fourth 
of the total for other recipients. It 
is reasonable to suppose that amounts 
received for rental of rooms and small 
amounts of interest on liquid assets 
contributed substantially to income 
of this type. 

The recipients’ possession of any 
income other than assistance, the 
amount of such income, and the 
source of income all varied with the 
social characteristics of the recipients. 
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Recipients with a spouse who was also 
receiving old-age assistance were 
more likely to have income from some 
source other than assistance. Nearly 
70 percent of the married couples 
had other income in cash or kind 
from some source, compared with 
slightly less than 60 percent of the 
other recipients. Relatively more 
married couples had income in kind, 
and relatively more also had cash in- 
come. They were also more often re- 
cipients of cash income from each 
of the three major sources that were 
identified—old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefits, earnings, and con- 
tributions from children. 

The proportion of recipients with 
other income tended to decline for 
the older recipients. Of the recipients 
aged 65-69 who were married to an- 
other recipient of old-age assistance, 
fully three-fourths had income from 
some source other than public as- 
sistance, but fewer than 60 percent of 
the couples aged 80 and over had 
other income. Among the other recipi- 
ents, income other than assistance 
was received by somewhat fewer than 
70 percent of those aged 65-69 and 
by slightly more than half of those 
aged 80 and over. 

Income from old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits and from earnings 
declined most sharply with increasing 
age. Income in kind showed relatively 
little change, and contributions from 
children were received more fre- 
quently by the older recipients than 
by the recipients in the younger age 
groups. 

Relatively more of the men than 
of the women receiving assistance 
had other income; the difference was 
attributable to the substantially more 
frequent receipt of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits and of earn- 
ings by the men. Women apparently 
had other types of income slightly 
more often than the men. 

Nonwhite recipients had income 
other than the assistance payment 
more frequently than white recipi- 
ents. The reason was the substan- 
tially greater proportions of the non- 
white group with earnings and with 
income in kind. The larger propor- 
tions of nonwhite recipients with in- 
come from these sources more than 
offset the smaller proportions receiv- 
ing old-age and survivors insurance 


benefits and contributions from chil- 
dren. 

Recipients in cities had other in- 
come less often than rural recipients, 
but the difference is attributable to 
the more frequent receipt of income 
in kind in the rural areas. In con- 
trast, the proportion of recipients 
with cash income was about one-fifth 
higher in metropolitan areas than 
elsewhere. The proportion of metro- 
politan recipients who were receiving 
old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits was more than twice that for all 
other recipients; it was six times that 
for recipients living on farms. Con- 
tributions from children were re- 
ceived somewhat more often by the 
metropolitan recipients than by those 
living in nonmetropolitan § areas. 
Earnings, like income in kind, were 
more usual for recipients living in 
rural areas and most frequent for 
those living on farms. 


Summary 


Some type of property other than 
household goods or personal effects 
was owned by almost half the aged 
persons receiving old-age assistance 
in early 1953. Homes were the most 
common type of property held by per- 
sons receiving assistance and were 
most likely to be owned by married 
couples and by recipients living in 
small towns and rural areas. Cash or 
liquid assets were more usual for 
urban recipients. Nonwhite recipients 
less frequently owned homes or had 
cash than did white recipients but 
more often had income-producing 
property or other types of property. 

Some income other than assistance 
payments was received by a majority 
of the recipients. About equal num- 
bers received income in cash and in- 
come in kind, but the income in cash 
was estimated to have about twice the 
dollar value of income in kind. Re- 
cipients with some cash income were 
more frequently found among those 
who were married, younger, urban 
residents, men, and nonwhite persons. 
The most important source of cash 
income was old-age and survivors in- 
surance; these benefits were more 
often received by recipients under 
age 75, by men and by married 
women, and by recipients living in 
urban places. Earnings were more 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Money Income Position of the Aged, 1948 to 1955 


The economic needs of the aged in the United States present a 


serious and continuing challenge to the Nation. 


The magni- 


tude of the problem should not, however, overshadow the sig- 
nificance of recent gains in their economic security. There has 
been a striking increase in both the number and the proportion 
who can count on insurance benefits to replace a portion of earn- 
ings after retirement, as well as a substantial rise in benefit 


payments under the major social insurance programs. 


Most 


workers who retired during the past few years have been able to 
continue to maintain independent living arrangements. 


~~ ROM June 1948 to June 1955 
the relative number of aged per- 
sons with no money income’ 

from employment or a public income- 
maintenance program, including pub- 
lic assistance, dropped from about 
3 in 10 of the aged population to 
about 1 in 9. The number with 
money income from employment or a 
social insurance program increased 
from one-half in 1948 to three- 
fourths in 1955. Average monthly 
payments to retired-worker benefici- 
aries of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance more than doubled during the 
same period, as the 1950 and subse- 
quent amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act corrected for the serious 
lag in the purchasing power of the 





* Division of Research and Statistics, Of- 
fice of the Commissioner. 

1 Money income is defined (by the Bureau 
of the Census) to include wages or salary 
before deductions; net earnings from self- 
employment; and other money income such 
as interest, dividends, net rents, royalties, 
or receipts from roomers or boarders; peri- 
odic income from insurance policies, es- 
tates, or trust funds; benefit payments 
under social insurance and related pro- 
grams; public assistance; Armed Forces al- 
lotments for dependents; private group 
pensions and other benefit payments under 
private auspices; assistance from voluntary 
agencies; alimony; and contributions for 
support from friends and relatives who are 
not members of the household. 

Receipts from the following sources are 
not included as money income: money re- 
ceived from the sale of property, withdraw- 
als of bank deposits, money borrowed, tax 
refunds, gifts, and lump-sum inheritances 
or insurance payments. Income in kind, 
such as homegrown or contributed food, 
clothing gifts, and “free” shelter, is, of 
course, excluded. 
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benefits during the 1940’s. The pro- 
portion of persons aged 65 and over 
with no cash income or less than 
$1,000 dropped from about three- 
fourths in 1948 to two-thirds in 1954, 
and there was an upward shift in in- 
come within this group, according to 
the sample surveys made for those 
years by the Bureau of the Census.” 

A considerable proportion of the 
aged persons with money income of 
less than $1,000 in 1954 were old-age 
and survivors insurance beneficiaries 
or recipients of public assistance. A 
continuing decline in the proportion 
of aged persons primarily dependent 
on public assistance and a significant 
increase in the proportion eligible for 
the insurance benefits are anticipated 
for the years ahead. These changes 


2 The year 1948 is a useful reference point 
from which to measure changes for two 
reasons: It was not characterized by ex- 
cessively high labor demand and other con- 
ditions peculiar to the war period, and 
there is a large volume of detailed data 
for that year assembled by the staff of the 
Subcommittee on Low-Income Families of 
the Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port (81st and 84th Congresses). 

See also the following Bulletin articles: 
‘“‘Money Income Sources of Persons Aged 65 
and over, June 1955,” December 1955; Lenore 
A. Epstein, ‘“‘Economic Resources of Persons 
aged 65 and Over,” June 1955; and Jacob 
Fisher, “Income of Aged Persons, 1948,” 
July 1951. Fisher provides a rough picture 
of the Census income distribution for 1948 
as it might be modified upward on the 
basis of income-tax and other data. His 
adjusted estimates are not used in this ar- 
ticle because the primary emphasis here is 
on the change between 1948 and 1954, and 
the income-tax statistics from which a 
comparable adjustment for the later year 
might be developed are not available. 


by Lenore A. EpsteEin* 


will be accompanied, moreover, by a 
steady rise in old-age and survivors 
insurance benefit payments, as the 
program matures and new awards are 
based on higher average earnings. 


Sources of Income 


From June 1948 to June 1955 there 
was an increase from slightly more 
than half to about three-fourths in 
the proportion of aged persons in the 
continental United States with in- 
come from employment or social in- 
surance programs (table 1). The 
enormous expansion of the old-age 
and survivors insurance rolls is pri- 
marily responsible. While the aged 
population increased 22 percent dur- 
ing this 7-year period, the number of 
aged beneficiaries of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance quadrupled, the 
number of beneficiaries of related 
programs went up more than 50 per- 
cent, and the number of persons with 
earned income increased only 5 per- 
cent (chart 1). 

The number of beneficiaries of old- 
age and survivors insurance has in- 
creased so much more than the num- 
ber of beneficiaries of other programs 
largely because of the expansion of 
coverage in 1950 and the accompany- 
ing liberalization in the eligibility pro- 
visions. There was a _ particularly 
sharp rise in the number of women 
who were able to retire and receive 
benefits based on their own wage rec- 
ords. The number of women receiv- 
ing old-age benefits increased eight- 
fold (from less than 140,000 in June 
1948 to 1,100,000 in June 1955), while 
the number receiving benefits as 
wives or widows of retired workers 
more than tripled (from about 490,- 
000 to about 1,680,000). The number 
of men on the old-age and survivors 
insurance rolls also more than tripled 
(from about 830,000 to 3,080,000) dur- 
ing the 7 years. 

One factor contributing to the 
small increase in the number with 
earned income was the aging of the 
population aged 65 and over. From 
mid-1948 to mid-1955, the proportion 
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Table 1.—Number and percentage distribution of persons aged 65 and over, by 
source of money income, June 1948 and June 1955 




















[Continental United States] 
7 Percent- : 
Number (in a : Percentage 
thousands) | Reel distribution ? 
Classification | 
| 
| rom 
1948 | 1955 | 1948 1948 1955 
lie ate ebcnmemnnaie es aa = ee 7 
I EE GRE BU iiss i cnswk op cenese=s 11, 550 14,100 | +22 100.0 | 100. 0 
Persons with earnings and/or social insurance benefits 5, 900 10, 550 | +79 §1.2 74.6 
Earners and earners’ Wives not themselves employed 3,850 | 4,050 +5 33.4 28. 6 
Old-age and survivors insurance beneficiaries 1, 450 5, 850 +- 303 12. 41.4 
Not receiving old-age assistance _......-....------- 1, 300 5, 350 +312 11.4 38. 0 
Receiving old-age assistance_-__-.....---- , 150 | SOO + 233 Ly 3.4 
Beneficiaries of other social insurance progra ms, not 
receiving old-age and survivors insurance benefits 850 1, 350 + 59 pg’ 9.7 
Less: Persons with both earnings and socia] insur- 
ES ae eae 20) 700 +180 2:3 §.1 
Public assistance recipients not receiving social insur- 
ON ee oe oe nan meee 2, 250 2,050 | —y 19.5 14.4 
Persons with no money income or income solely from | 
SN Ga Pi aos SansccckanGonesecucs 3, 400 1, 550 —54 29.3 11.0 





1 Persons with income from sources specified may 
also have received money income from other sources, 
such as returns On investments, private pensions or 
annuities, or cash contributions from relatives. 

2 Calculated from unrounded estimates. 

3 Railroad retirement, government employee re- 
Uirement, and veterans’ compensation and pension 


of the aged population aged 80 and 
over increased from 13.6 percent to 
15.2 percent, while the proportion 
under age 70 dropped from 41.0 per- 
cent to 38.0 percent. The annual 
average labor-force participation 
rates for men aged 65 and over 
dropped steadily from 47 percent in 
1948 to less than 40 percent in 1955. 
Rates for women, on the other hand, 
fluctuated from 9 percent to 10 per- 
cent during this period, reaching a 
maximum of 10.6 percent in 1955. 
For women the effect of the aging of 
the population 65 years old and over 
has been offset by the steady increase 
in the proportion who have had work 
experience when they reach age 65. 
Earnings have characteristically 
been the primary source of income for 
those with employment. Part-time 
work is common, however, among the 
aged. According to a special survey 
made by the Bureau of the Census? 
covering persons at work in nonagri- 
cultural industries during the 6- 
month period May-October 1955, al- 
most one-fifth of the men aged 65 
and over and more than one-third of 
the aged women at work were usually 
on a part-time schedule—less than 
35 hours a week. An additional 4-5 
percent who usually work full time 


3% Bureau of the Census, Current Population 


Reports, Labor Force, Series P-50, No. 63 
(January 1956). 
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programs; includes beneficiaries’ wives not in direct 
receipt of benefits. 

Source: Estimated in the Division of Research and 
Statistics on the basis of published and unpublished 
data from the Bureau of the Census and agencies ad- 
ministering income-maintenance programs. 


worked part time during the survey 
week. 

Perhaps more significant in terms 
of annual income is the fact that 
many of the aged who are in the labor 
force are in and out of jobs. Of the 
men aged 65 and over in January 1955 
who reported in another Bureau of 
the Census survey‘ that they had 
worked at some time in 1954, more 
than one-fifth worked less than 26 
weeks and only three-fifths worked 50 
weeks or more, either part time or full 
time. Similar data are not available 
for 1948. It may be inferred, however, 
that part-year employment was less 
common then because the number of 
men who worked for pay or profit 
some time during 1948 was 17 percent 
larger than the number employed in 
December of that year, while the 
number who worked some time dur- 
ing 1954 was 26 percent larger than 
the number employed at the end of 
the year. The corresponding ratios 
for women are 21 percent for 1948 
and 42 percent for 1954. 

In June 1948 there were some 5.6 
million aged persons without any in- 
come from employment or social in- 
surance programs. About 40 percent 
of them received public assistance, 
and 60 percent had no money income 


4 Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Labor Force, Series P-50, No. 59 
(April 1955). 


(and thus were dependent on rela- 
tives) or had income solely from in- 
terest, dividends, rents, private in- 
dividual or group annuities, or in the 
form of cash contributions from rela- 
tives or friends. By mid-1955, the 
total number of persons without in- 
come from employment or social in- 
surance had dropped to about 3.6 mil- 
lion. Those receiving public assist- 
ance—in absolute numbers slightly 
fewer than in 1948—accounted for 
almost 60 percent of the 3.6 million. 
Of the total aged population, the rel- 
ative number without income from 
employment or a _ public income- 
maintenance program dropped from 
about 3 in 10 in June 1948 to about 
1 in 9 in June 1955. 

Relatively few of the aged persons 
who were without social insurance in 
1955 were receiving payments under 
private group pension plans. The 
number of aged persons (retired work- 
ers and their aged wives) with pri- 
vate group retirement benefits is esti- 
mated at 950,000 as of the end of 
1954 and has certainly increased 
since then. The great majority of 
them, however, are also old-age and 
survivors insurance beneficiaries and 


Chart 1.—Persons aged 65 and over, by 
source of money income, 1948 and 
1955 
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1 Continental United States. See table 1 for source 
and details. 
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are included in the count of social 
insurance beneficiaries. In 1948 the 
total number of retired workers re- 
ceiving private employer or union 
pensions was much smaller, but the 
proportion of such pensioners who 
did not also have old-age and survi- 
vors insurance benefits was larger 
than in 1955. 

The relative numbers of aged per- 
sons with income from different 
sources have an important bearing 
on the economic welfare of the aged 
population as a whole because of dif- 
ferences in the degree of security and 
in the typical amount of income pro- 
vided, as well as in tax treatment. 
Before turning to data on recent 
changes in the income-ssize distribu- 
tion of the aged population, it is 
therefore appropriate to look briefly 
at changes between 1948 and 1955 in 
the average income from employment 
and income-maintenance programs. 

As illustrated by the payments to 
retired workers, there were substan- 
tial increases between 1948 and 1955 
in average benefit payments under 
social insurance programs (table 2). 
The increases were most impressive 
for old-age and survivors insurance 
beneficiaries because payments under 
that program in 1948 were unrealistic 
in relation to both wages and prices. 
They had not been changed during 
the 1940’s despite inflationary devel- 
opments. Subsequent legislative ac- 
tion took account of the lag. The ef- 
fect on total money income of the 
decline in the labor-force participa- 
tion rates of aged men was partially 
offset by these benefit increases, even 


Table 2.—Average monthly payments 
to retired-worker beneficiaries 
under three social insurance pro- 
grams and to old-age assistance 
recipients, June 1948 and June 1955 














Average 

monthly pay- 

Program ment, June— 

1948 1955 
Old-age and survivors insurance__.| $25.13 | $61.03 
Railroad retirement !_...........-. 70.13 100. 97 
Federal civil service ?............-- 89.25 | 118.00 
Old-age assistance_.............--- 38. 18 52. 30 











1 Employee annuities. 

2 Derived from average annual annuity rate at end 
of June. Data for 1955 unpublished. 

Source: Reports of the Social Security Administra- 
tion, Railroad Retirement Board, and Civil Service 
Commission, 
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Table 3.—Percentage distribution of persons aged 65 and over, by sex and by 
money income, 1948 and 1954 


t 


[Continental United States; noninstitutiona] population] 





























Total | Men | Women 
| -| i eave! ere ee ne 
Annual money 1954 1954 1954 
income | . eee | 
| 1948 | | 1948 | | 1948 | 
1948 | Current | } 1948 | Current | 1948 | Current 
| prices! | prices | | prices! | prices prices! | prices 
= ——_——— , —___ I" | 
Total number? | | | | | 
(in thousands).| 11,590 | 13,6380} 13,6380 | 5, 500 6,340 | 6,340 6, 100 7, 290 7, 290 
Total percent 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 100.0 | 100.4 
Less than $1,000 5__- 73.7 | 69. 0 66. 6 55. 6 50. 5 | 46.8 | 89. 9 | 85. 2 | 82. 7 
aaah scans hiiitieeninats 31.8 | 23.8 | 23.8 10.9 | 7.6 | 7.6 | 50.6 | 37.8 | 37.8 
eee 21.1 22.2 18. 2 20. 7 | 18.9 14.3) 21.4) 25.24] 21.6 
° es 20. 6 | 23.0) 239] 237) 220] 23.5] 17.8} 22.2) 24. 2 
1,000-1,900........... 13.1 14.9 | 15.3} 20.0] 22.0} 22.1 6.8 | 9.3 | 9.5 
1,000-1,499......... 8.5 | 8.9 9.4 127} 125| 131 4.6 | 5.8 6.2 
1,500-1,999___...... 4.6 | 6.0 5.9 7.3 | 9. 5 | 9.0 2.2 | 3.5 3.3 
2,000-2,999........... | 6.8 | Aq ee: 12.3 11.8 | 12.6 1.7 | 2.6 | 3.4 
3,000-4,999.._.....-_- |} 43] 61 6.9 81 | 10.6| 124 1.0 | 1.9 | 2.0 
5,000 and over.....-.- : Sa. Soe ae 39} 51| 61 5 | 1.0 | 1.4 





1 Estimated roughly in the Division of Research 
and Statistics by converting the limits of each in- 
come class in 1954 to 1948 dollars on the basis of the 
change in the BLS consumer price index and then 
recalculating the number of persons at each revised 
income level. 

2 Estimated number at the survey dates, April 1949 
and April 1955, respectively. April 1949 estimates 


though retirement pay is intended to 
replace only a portion of earnings. 
Average old-age assistance payments, 
which earlier had reflected rising 
costs, went up less during this 7-year 
period than benefit payments under 
the social insurance programs for 
which data are available, but there 
was nevertheless some increase in 
purchasing power. 

Gross hourly earnings increased 
substantially during the 7 years; in 
manufacturing industries the rise was 
almost 40 percent, in contrast to the 
12-percent increase in consumer 
prices. Because of the increase in 
casual and intermittent employment 
of aged persons, however, their aver- 
age annual earnings probably did not 
improve much. From 1948 to 1953, 
the last year for which such data are 
available, the median earnings of 
workers aged 65 and over in employ- 
ment covered by old-age and survi- 
vors insurance went up 16 percent to 
$2,275 for men but dropped about 12 
percent to $950 for women. 


Size of Income 


Individual income.—According to 
the latest Bureau of the Census an- 
nual survey of incomes, about two- 
thirds of all persons aged 65 and over 
(not in institutions) received no cash 
income or less than $1,000 during 


adjusted to conform to the most recent population 
estimates. 

3 Includes a small number of persons who reported 
a net loss for the year. The proportion with zero in- 
come is probably overstated; see text, page 11. 

Source: Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Consumer Income, Series P-60, Nos. 6 and 
19, and Population Estimates, Series P-25, No. 98. 


1954, compared with almost three- 
fourths in 1948 (table 3). While the 
aged population increased 18 percent 
rom April 1949 to April 1955 (the 
survey dates), the number of persons 
reporting current cash incomes of 
less than $1,000 for the year preceding 
each of the surveys increased only 6 
percent, those reporting $1,000-$2,999 
went up more than one-third, and the 
number with $3,000 and over almost 
doubled. 

The gain for the population aged 
65 and over was tempered by the 12- 
percent rise in consumer prices be- 
tween 1948 and 1954 and also by the 
fact that the larger the percentage 
inciease the smaller the size of the in- 
come group to whom the increase re- 
lated. Nevertheless, even when the 
data are adjusted for the reduction 
in the purchasing power of money, 
there appears to have been some im- 
provement in the income position of 
the aged since 1948: The proportion 
with incomes of less than $1,000, 
in 1948 prices, remains below 70 
percent for 1954 (compared with 74 
percent in 1948), and the proportion 
with $3,000 or more is 9.0 percent in 
1954 (6.5 percent in 1948). The esti- 
mated number of persons with speci- 
fied money incomes, in terms of 1948 
dollars, changed as follows from 
1948 to 1954: 








Less than $500 - — i) + 200 
$500-999__....- eis + 200 Laan 
i 2 eee +20 + OF 
2,000-2,999 J a ~100 + 10K) 
3,000 or more 1 26 } 


1 Derived from data in table 3. The lowest ir 
group includes those reporting no money income 


The shift from 1948 to 1954 in the 
income position of women and of 
men, after adjustment for the price 
change, is illustrated in chart 2. For 
women the proportion in each income 
class except the lowest was larger in 
1954 than in 1948. For men, however, 
the decline in the relative number re- 
porting no income or less than $500 
was balanced by an increase in the 
proportions reporting $1,000-$1,999 
and $3,000 or more. Those in the 
highest income class were persons 
who had full-time employment or 
self-employment or were retired per- 
sons with substantial investment in- 
come. 

Changes in the place of residence 
of the aged population, like price 
changes, have an important bearing 
on the interpretation of changes in 
the money income distributions. The 
level of cash income is, of course, sub- 
stantially higher in urban than in 
rural communities, and it is lowest for 
farm residents. Because of the rural- 
urban variations in living costs and 
in the extent of income in kind, the 
absolute differences in size of money 
income should not be overemphasized. 
It is nevertheless significant that 
there were fewer persons aged 65 and 
over living on farms in April 1955 
than in April 1949, despite the 18- 
percent growth in the aged popula- 
tion. Moreover, the number of farm 
residents declined from 19 percent to 
15 percent of all aged persons not in 
institutions; for men the decline was 
from 22 percent to 18 percent and for 
women, from 16 percent to 12 per- 
cent. This shift from farms, of course, 
means that some of the apparent im- 
provement in real money income was 
offset by higher living costs and lower 
income in kind. It is worth noting, 
however, that the percentage rise in 
the median money income of income 


Chart 2.—Percentage distribution of persons aged 65 and over by money income 
in 1948 dollars, 1948 and 1954)! 
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recipients was much greater from 
1948 to 1954 for men living in cities 
than for those in rural nonfarm areas, 
and that for farm residents there was 
a decline in cash income in current 
dollars. 

Bureau of the Census estimates of 
income distribution are subject not 
only to sampling errors, particularly 
large where small numbers are in- 
volved, but also to errors of response 
and nonreporting. The number of 
persons at the top of the income scale 
tends to be underreported, to judge 
from tax returns. The number at the 
bottom of the income scale tends to 
be overestimated because respondents 
are likely to forget occasional earn- 
ings, small interest or dividend pay- 
ments, contributions, or assistance re- 
ceived for a brief period. The number 
with zero income is certainly over- 
stated; estimates of the number of 
persons with income from specific 
sources suggest that the correct pro- 
portion (for men and women com- 
bined) is probably 4-5 percentage 
points smaller than those shown in 
table 3 for both 1948 and 1954. This 
overstatement may be attributed to 
two factors: (1) the general tendency 
of respondents, already noted, to for- 
get income received irregularly in 
small amounts; (2) the fact that 
many of the old-age assistance recipi- 
ents with no cash income other than 
assistance—64 percent of all old-age 
assistance recipients, or about 1.6 mil- 
lion, in early 1953°—probably report 
no money income because assistance 
is customarily referred to as a pay- 
ment based on the difference between 
budgeted requirements and available 
resources. 

The underestimates of income by 
those with relatively small amounts 
may have been less for 1954 than for 
1948 since social insurance benefits 
were paid to many more persons in 
the later year and the average pay- 
ments under both social insurance 
and old-age assistance programs were 
substantially larger. These develop- 
ments, however, probably do not sig- 
nificantly affect the estimates of 
changes in the numbers and propor- 
tions within broad income groups. 


5 Charles E. Hawkins, “Recipients of Old- 
Age Assistance: Income and Resources,” 
pages 3-6 of this issue. 
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Table 4.—Percentage distribution of families with head aged 65 and over and of 
unrelated individuals aged 65 and over by money income, and median money 
income by place of residence, 1948 and 1954 


(Continental United States; noninstitutional population] 
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place of residence _ | oe 
1948 | ra, al | 1948 l 
1948 Current 1948 | Current 
| prices ! prices prices ! prices 
$$ 
Percentage distribution 
Total number? (in thou- 
| ere ere | 4, 980 5, 400 5, 400 | 2, 360 | 3, 120 | 3, 120 
Total per cent.._....-.--.-- 100. 0 100. 0 | 100.0 | 100. 0 | 100.0 | 100. 0 
Less than $1,000_...............- | 27.7 24.7 | 20.9 73.1 | 69.3 65.4 
pearance | 24.1 24.8 24.4 17.0 | 18.2 19.6 
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i Estimated roughly in the Division of Research 
and Statistics by converting the limits of each income 
class in 1954 to 1948 dollars on the basis of the change 
in the BLS consumer price index and then recal- 
culating the number of families and individuals at 
each revised income level. 

2 Estimated number at the survey dates, April 


Any inferences from the data on 
size of individual income must be 
qualified by the fact that married 
women characteristically depend on 
their husbands for support. Almost 
two-thirds of all men aged 65 and 
over, and more than one-third of the 
women aged 65 and over in April of 
1949 and 1955 were married and living 
with their spouses. Almost all the 
married women who had no income 
in their own right in 1954 were wives 
of earners or of beneficiaries under a 
public employees’ retirement or vet- 
erans’ program. They probably num- 
bered roughly 1 million, or more than 
one-third of all women reporting no 
income in the Bureau of the Census 
survey. The income position of the 
aged could best be appraised if data 
were presented separately for couples 
with head aged 65 and over and for 
aged men and women with no spouse, 
but unfortunately current data are 
not available in that form. 

Family income.—The distributions 
for 1948 and 1954 by money income 
class of all families with head aged 
65 and over (married couples and 


1949 and April 1955, respectively. April 1949 estimates 
adjusted to conform to the most recent population 
estimates. 

5 Not estimated. 

Source: Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Consumer Income, Series P-60, Nos. 6 and 
20, and Population Estimates, Series P-25, No. 98. 


others) and of aged individuals liv- 
ing alone or with nonrelatives are 
compared in table 4. Like the income 
data for individuals, they give evi- 
dence both of improvement since 1948 
and of continuing need. 

The relative number of families 
with an aged head that reported cash 
income of less than $1,000 decreased 
from 28 percent to 21 percent, and 
the proportion with $4,000 or more 
rose from 20 percent to 28 percent. 
The 5.4 million families with head 
aged 65 and over in April 1955 were 
made up of 4.1 million couples and 
1.3 million other families—usually 
with a widow or widower as head. The 
relatively favorable income position 
of many families with aged head is 
attributable to the earnings of a 
family member under age 65. From 
data for April 1954, it may be inferred 
that the 5.4 million families con- 
tained some 3 million members aged 
18-64, exclusive of young wives of 
the family heads. 

Of the 3.1 million aged persons 
who lived alone or with nonrelatives 
in the spring of 1955, about 15 per- 
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cent reported current money incomes 
of $2,000 or more in 1954 and almost 
two-thirds less than $1,000. Their 
situation, as a group, was better than 
in 1948, when only 10 percent of all 
unrelated individuals reported $2,000 
or more and almost three-fourths 
less than $1,000. Perhaps more sig- 
nificant than these changes in the 
distribution, which do not take into 
account the 12-percent price rise, is 
the increase of some 750,000 in the 
number of nonmarried persons able 
to live by themselves—an increase 
presumably due in large part to the 
growth in the old-age and survivors 
insurance rolls and the rise in benefit 
payments. 

When the 1954 distributions are 
adjusted for the reduction in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar between 
1948 and 1954, there still appears to 
have been a moderate shift up the 
income scale—out of the lowest in- 
come class and into the middle or 
higher income classes (table 4). The 
fact that there was no increase in the 
proportion of families with an aged 
head that had incomes of $5,000 or 
more, in 1948 dollars, may reflect a 
reduction in the proportion of aged 
couples or widowed parents sharing 
a household with adult children who 
were the main earners but not the 
nominal heads of the family. 

The aged with the smallest re- 
sources tend to live in the homes of 
adult children or other relatives. In 
the spring of 1955 there were in all 
some 2.6 million persons aged 65 and 
over, or 19 percent of the aged popu- 
lation, living in the home of relatives. 
Only 8 percent of the men and 20 per- 
cent of the women aged 65-74, but 
22 percent of the men and 35 percent 
of the women aged 75 and over, lived 
in the home of relatives. While per- 
sons in the older group are the more 
likely to need personal care by oth- 
ers, they are also much less likely 
than persons under age 75 to have an 
independent retirement income. Ap- 
parently the great majority of per- 
sons aged 65 and over prefer to live 
independently, when health permits, 
even though they must eke out a liv- 
ing on a small income. 


Incomes and Budget Costs 


Income-size data have significance 
primarily because of the inferences 
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to be drawn regarding the level of 
living that can be maintained. In the 
absence of information on the actual 
consumption of aged persons, there- 
fore, it would be useful to have esti- 
mates of the number of aged persons 
whose purchasing power does not 
provide the level of living described 
by a clearly defined budget standard. 
Such estimates are valid, however, 
only if (1) separate budgets are de- 
veloped for aged persons living alone, 
with spouse only, or with other rela- 
tives; (2) the cost of these budgets 
is estimated for communities cf dif- 
ferent size throughout the country; 
and (3) reliable estimates are avail- 
able for the same period on the dis- 
tribution by income of aged persons 
in these different situations, prefera- 
bly with adjustment for the extent of 
homeownership among them. 

In 1947-48 the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, following procedures 
developed by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for its city worker’s family 
budget, prepared a budget for an 
elderly couple living by themselves 
in an urban area, “intended to in- 
clude those goods and services that 
are necessary for a healthful, self- 
respecting mode of living that allows 
normal participation in the life of the 
community in accordance with cur- 
rent American standards.” ® The cost 
of this budget, estimated for each of 
34 cities at October 1950 prices, 
ranged from about $1,600 in New Or- 
leans to about $1,900 in Milwaukee. 
(If the cost of housing, which varies 
most widely among cities, and of heat 
and utilities is excluded, the costs of 
other goods and services ranged from 
$1,125 in Savannah to $1,270 in Se- 
attle.) The budget has not been priced 
since 1950. 

The Welfare and Health Council of 
New York City recently prepared a 
family budget standard’ for the city 
that corresponds to the level of the 
city worker’s family budget but incor- 
porates recent information on con- 
sumer needs and practices. The Coun- 
cil chose this standard because, ac- 


6 “A Budget for an Elderly Couple,” Social 
Security Bulletin, February 1948. 

7 Research Department, Welfare and 
Health Council of New York City, A Family 
Budget Standard for the Use of Social and 
Health Agencies in New York City, 1955. 


cording to a statement made in their 
report: 


Social and health agencies in many 
arge cities have found that the cost 
of the City Worker’s Family Budget 
marks a significant dividing point in 
their clients’ ability to meet normal 
financial obligations. Families whose 
incomes are sufficient to maintain 
this level of living usually can pay 
their bills or use credit to tide them 
over all but emergency situations, 
such as catastrophic illness in the 
family. Those with lower incomes, 
however, seldom have financial re- 
sources to fall back on in critical pe- 
riods, and they are less able to pay 
for services from social and health 
agencies even though their incomes 
are sufficient for financial independ- 
ence at a marginal level. 


The Council developed equivalent 
budgets for various family types, com- 
puted their cost as of October 1954, 
and published cost summaries for 
persons of various age, sex, and ac- 
tivity groups, with adjustment factors 
to take account of the family size. 
The total cost of goods and services 
for an elderly couple living alone in 
New York City was estimated at 
$2,137 if the head and his wife were 
both retired, about $2,520 (excluding 
taxes) if the head was employed.* 
The total cost, including old-age and 
survivors insurance, temporary dis- 
ability insurance, Federal income, 
and State income taxes, was esti- 
mated at about $2,850, if the hus- 
band was employed. Retired workers 
at the same level of living would not 
be required to pay income taxes. 

If the couple shares a home with 
relatives the cost is reduced because 
per capita housing and certain other 
costs are inversely related to the size 
of the family. Thus, for example, 
the budget cost for a retired couple 
in New York would be less than 
$1,900 if the family included one 
other member and $1,500 or $1,600 if 


8 These figures are substantially higher 
than the October 1954 cost of about $1,930 
that would result from applying the BLS 
consumer price index for New York City to 
the BLS cost estimate of $1,782 for October 
1950. Such a procedure would be question- 
able, however, because the relative im- 
portance of different consumption cate- 
gories is not the same in the budget and 
the index. 
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the couple shared a home with three 
others—say, a married daughter, her 
husband, and child. Corresponding 
cost estimates for nonmarried per- 
sons aged 65 and over living alone 
range from about $2,000 (excluding 
taxes) for an employed man or 
woman to about $1,500 for a woman 
not working or seeking work. For an 
aged woman living as a dependent 
member of a large family, the cost 
is estimated at $700-$800. 

Average budget costs for persons 
with comparable living arrangements 
would, of course, be lower for the 
United States as a whole, because 
prices of certain goods and services 
are lower and homeownership and 
kitchen gardens are much more com- 
mon in small communities than in 
large cities. Costs in New York City 
may not, however, be greatly in ex- 
cess of the average for large cities; 
according to the cost estimates for 
the elderly couples’ budget in October 
1950, New York ranked fourteenth 
among the 34 cities—11l percent 
above the lowest city and 7 percent 
below the highest. 

There may therefore be some point 
in a comparison of the cost estimates 
for New York City with income data 
for aged persons living in urban 
areas. Almost two-thirds of the total 
aged population lived in urban com- 
munities in April 1955.9 Unfortu- 
nately, income data are not available 
for aged couples and nonmarried per- 
sons separately, so that it is necessary 
to make inferences as to the income 
level of couples from data for aged 
men and for all families with an aged 
head. 

According to the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus income survey for 1954, half of 
all urban men aged 65 and over with 
income had less than $1,610 in money 
income that year and half of all urban 
families with aged head had less than 
$2,875. Although the former figure 
understates the income available to 
married couples and the latter over- 
states it because larger families (some 
of them with adult earners under age 
65) are included, it is clear that many 
aged couples in cities cannot main- 
tain a level of living equivalent to 


® Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Population Characteristics, Series 
P-20, No. 63 (Nov. 2, 1955). 
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that represented by the New York 
City budget standard. The same con- 
clusion is reached when the budget 
cost estimates for nonmarried aged 
persons living alone (some $2,000 for 
those at work and about $1,600 and 
$1,500 for retired men and women, 
respectively) are compared with the 
$855 median income of aged individu- 
als living alone or with nonrelatives 
in urban communities. 


Social Security Payments and 
Size of Total Money 
Income 


Situation in 1954.—A considerable 
proportion of the aged persons with 
small money income in 1954 were old- 
age and survivors insurance benefi- 
ciaries or recipients of public assist- 
ance. 

For retired couples with wife en- 
titled to wife’s benefits, the maximum 
monthly benefit under old-age and 
Survivors insurance was $147.80 
($1,774 a year) at the end of 1954, 
and 28 percent of the retired couples 
received less than $80 a month ($960 
a year).'° For retired men who were 
nonmarried or whose wives were 
either under age 65 or entitled on 
their own wage record, the maximum 
was $98.50 a month (less than $1,200 
a year). Seventy-eight percent were 
receiving monthly benefits of less 
than $80 at the end of 1954; for 22 
percent, benefits were less than $40 
a month ($480 a year). Retired 
women workers received lower bene- 
fits because of lower average earn- 
ings; at the end of 1954, 95 percent 
had a monthly benefit of less than 
$80, and 46 percent had less than $40. 
The maximum benefit amount possi- 
ble for aged widows was $73.90 a 
month, but almost one-third received 
less than $40 a month. The total 
amount paid to a beneficiary during 
1954 (even one on the rolls the en- 
tire year) was, of course, lower than 
the annual rate at the end of the 
year indicates, because the increases 
provided by the 1954 amendments 
were effective only for the last 4 
months of the year. 


10 These and subsequent figures on the 
proportion of beneficiaries receiving bene- 
fits of a given amount relate to the total 
number and include those residing outside 
the continental United States, who are 
omitted from the data presented earlier. 


The benefit amounts do not neces- 
sarily represent the total money in- 
come of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance beneficiaries, many of whom 
have some earnings, private pensions, 
income from private investments, or 
public assistance. In general, how- 
ever, aged insurance beneficiaries 
whose benefits are low because their 
earnings had been low or irregular 
(except for those who also had sub- 
stantial noncovered earnings) are 
least likely to have established rights 
to private pensions or to have accu- 
mulated private savings. Part-time 
employment is also least likely to be 
available to a retired worker who had 
been a marginal worker in his younger 
days or who had retired many years 
earlier with benefits calculated on 
earnings when the general level of 
wages was lower. 

Insurance beneficiaries who also 
receive old-age assistance have, on 
the average, smaller benefits than all 
aged insurance beneficiaries. There 
are, however, many persons receiving 
small benefits who do not receive sup- 
plementary public assistance pay- 
ments, partly because in the low- 
income States benefits tend to be rel- 
atively small and public assistance 
standards relatively low. Moreover, 
some beneficiaries do not apply for 
assistance, and some are ineligible 
because of assets or support from rel- 
atives. In 1951 the majority of bene- 
ficiaries with the lowest benefits were 
not receiving public assistance, ac- 
cording to data from the national 
sample survey of aged beneficiaries 
conducted by the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance." Although 
the number of aged persons receiving 
both old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits and assistance payments in- 
creased more than one-fifth between 
the end of 1951 and the end of 1954, 
the proportion of all aged benefi- 
ciaries receiving supplementary old- 
age assistance payments dropped 
from about 12 percent to less than 9 
percent. 

On the basis of data collected in 
the special study of old-age assist- 
ance recipients in 1953, it is estimated 


11See also Edna C. Wentworth, “Eco- 
nomic Situation of Aged Insurance Bene- 
ficiaries: An Evaluation,” Social Security 
Bulletin, April 1954. 
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that more than 90 percent of the 
couples with both husband and wife 
receiving an assistance payment had 
total money income (including as- 
sistance) during the survey month at 
an annual rate of less than $2,000 and 
that about one-third had less than 
$1,000.'° The situation was probably 
not very different in 1954 because 
there was little change from 1953 to 
1954 in the average old-age assistance 
payment or the size of the caseload. 
Of the couples in the 1953 study, 94 
percent lived in their own home, and 
more than three-fourths had no 
other relatives present. Of the recipi- 
ents with no spouse or with spouse 
present who was not receiving a sepa- 
rate old-age assistance payment, 80 
percent had total money income equiv- 
alent to less than $1,000 a year; one- 
fourth had less than $500 a year. Re- 
cipients of old-age assistance whose 
payment supplemented an old-age and 
survivors insurance benefit had some- 
what larger total money income than 
other recipients, on the average. When 
they are excluded, it appears that 96 
percent of the couples had total money 
income at an annual rate of less 
than $2,000 and 39 percent had less 
than $1,000. Of the other recipients 
with no old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits, 84 percent had income 
equivalent to less than $1,000 a year 
and 28 percent had less than $500. 

Rough estimates based on these 
data suggest that of all aged persons 
(not in institutions) in the conti- 
nental United States who reported 
no money income or less than $1,000 
in 1954, between one-fifth and one- 
fourth were on the public assistance 
rolls.1*° They made up almost a fifth 
even when those who received assist- 
ance to supplement an old-age and 
survivors insurance benefit are ex- 
cluded. 

Future effect of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance.—A continuing de- 
cline in the proportion of aged per- 
sons primarily dependent on public 
assistance and a significant increase 
in the proportion receiving old-age 


12 See also Sue Ossman, ‘“‘Concurrent Re- 
ceipt of Public Assistance and Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance,” Social Security Bulle- 
tin, September 1955. 

13 Old-age assistance recipients living in 
institutions—almost 5 percent of the case- 
load according to the 1953 survey—are ex- 
cluded from the comparison. 
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and survivors insurance are antici- 
pated as the old-age and survivors 
insurance program matures. These 
changes have more significance in 
terms of a probable shift of aged per- 
sons from the lowest income group 
than might appear from a comparison 
of average old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefits with average old- 
age assistance payments in 1954.14 The 
reason is that the average insurance 
benefit amount will continue to rise 
for some years to come. 

A large proportion of the persons 
receiving monthly benefits in Decem- 
ber 1954 either became beneficiaries 
before 1952 or were unable to qualify 
for a benefit computation based on 
work after 1950. Although all of them 
benefited from the general benefit in- 
creases adopted in 1950, 1952, and 
1954, many had lower’ average 
monthly earnings than they would 
have had if they had been able to 
qualify under the present provisions. 

Because of the limitations on cov- 
erage in the early years of the pro- 
gram, many full-time workers were 
covered for only part of their work. 
When coverage of the program was 
widely extended in 1950, Congress 
provided a “new start,” not only for 
the newly covered persons but also 
for those previously covered. Under 
this provision, thousands of persons 
became eligible for benefits—many, 
however, for the minimum amount. 
In the computation of average earn- 
ings the “new start” means, for most 
men and women coming on the rolls 
in the future, elimination of the 14 
years before 195l1—years that may 
have included periods of noncoverage 
and in many of which the general 
wage level was relatively low. 

A further liberalization in the So- 
cial Security Act in 1954 permits as 
many as 5 years of low earnings to 
be dropped in computing average 


14 A mere shift of old-age assistance re- 
cipients to the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance rolls at 1954 benefit levels would not 
greatly reduce the concentration of the 
aged population at the bottom of the in- 
come scale. It is estimated roughly that 
some 63 percent instead of 67 percent of 
all aged persons, not in institutions, would 
have had no money income or less than 
$1,000 in 1954 if the 2.1 million old-age as- 
sistance recipients who did not receive old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits are 
excluded entirely from the aged population. 


monthly earnings. Under the “disa- 
bility freeze’? provisions of the 1954 
amendments, periods of extended dis- 
ability may also be excluded from 
computation of the average monthly 
earnings and therefore will not re- 
duce -benefit amounts. All these 
changes mean higher benefits for the 
full-time worker—whether at low or 
high wages—who comes on the rolls 
in the future. 

During the first 6 months of 1955, 
when old-age benefits were awarded 
to almost 511,000 persons, 69 percent 
of the awards went to persons whose 
benefits were based on earnings after 
1950 and who were eligible for the 
dropout. Of these awards, which are 
likely to be typical of benefits awarded 
in the future, 55 percent were for 
benefits of at least $80 a month; for 
men the proportion was 67 percent 
and for women 21 percent. 

It is estimated that at the end of 
1960 the percentage distribution by 
benefit amount of all retired men re- 
ceiving old-age benefits will compare 
as follows with the distribution in 
December 1954: 
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There is a second factor that should 
result in higher real incomes for the 
aged in the future, provided prices 
are stable and economic activity con- 
tinues at a high level. Many persons 
who are now aged had had all their 
resources wiped out during the de- 
pression and were never again able 
to accumulate savings for their old 
age. Persons reaching retirement age 
now and in the next few years, how- 
ever, have had a better opportunity 
as a group to accumulate private sav- 
ings for retirement because of high 
levels of employment and rising wage 
levels during their middle age. Dur- 
ing a family’s younger years, savings 
are likely to be for education of chil- 
dren and purchase of a home and 
other large durable consumer goods. 
It is after a worker reaches age 45 
or 50 that funds are more likely to be 
put aside for use in retirement. 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Trust Fund Operations, 
1955 


The financial operations of the old- 
age and survivors insurance system 
are carried on through the Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund. Sums equivalent to 100 percent 
of current collections under the Fed- 
eral Insurance Contributions Act and 
under chapter 21 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 are transferred by 
permanent appropriation to the trust 
fund on the basis of estimates made 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. Ad- 
justments are made periodically to 
the extent that these estimates are 
found to differ from the amounts of 
contributions actually payable on the 
basis of reported earnings. Contribu- 
tions received under voluntary agree- 
ments with States for the coverage of 
State and local government employ- 
ees are deposited directly in the trust 
fund. 

In 1955, total contributions appro- 
priated to and deposited in the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust 
fund—excluding amounts reimbursed 
to the General Treasury for refund 
of excess employee tax collections— 
amounted to $5,713 million, an in- 
crease from 1954 of 11 percent. The 
rise in contribution income is due 
largely to the provisions in the 1954 
amendments to the Social Security 
Act that raised the taxable wage base 
from $3,600 to $4,200 and expanded 
the coverage of the program. Both 


Expenditures for old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefit payments 
totaled $4,968 million in 1955, and 
administrative expenses amounted to 
$119 million. Benefits were 35 per- 
cent higher than those paid in 1954, 
largely because the higher benefits 
and the liberalized retirement test 
under the 1954 amendments affected 
1954 payments only in the last quar- 
ter of that year but were effective 
throughout all of 1955. 

At the end of the year the total as- 
sets of the old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund were $21,663 mil- 
lion, a net addition to the fund of 
$1,087 million during 1955. In 1954, 
assets had increased $1,868 million. 

The unemployment insurance trust 
fund is composed of the 51 accounts 
for the State unemployment insur- 
ance programs, the railroad unem- 
ployment insurance account, and the 
Federal unemployment account. In 
1955 the State accounts were credited 
with deposits of $1,215 million and 
interest of $185 million. Withdrawals 
for benefit payments amounted to 
$1,352 million and were one-third less 
than in 1954, indicating the general 
improvement in economic conditions. 
At the end of the year the net balance 


in the State accounts was $8,242 
million. 

The railroad unemployment insur- 
ance account balance continued to 
decline in 1955. From $492 million at 
the end of 1954, it had dropped by 
September to $395 million. As a re- 
sult, the tax rate for 1956, tied by 
statute to the size of the reserve in 
September, was raised from 0.5 per- 
cent of payroll, the rate carriers have 
paid wince 1948, to 1.5 percent of 
payroll. By the end of the year the 
railroad account had dropped to $372 
million. Deposits in 1955 (including 
the annual transfer from the railroad 
unemployment administration fund) 
amounted to $16 million, and interest 
earned was $10 million. 

The Federal unemployment account 
was activated December 23, 1954, by 
a transfer of $64 million from the 
General Treasury under the provi- 
sions of Public Law No. 567 (Eighty- 
third Congress, second session) .t This 
law—the Employment Security Ad- 
ministrative Financing Act of 1954— 
provided for a reserve of $200 million 
in the Federal unemployment ac- 
count, from which repayable non- 
interest-bearing loans may be made 
to the States for payment of unem- 
ployment insurance benefits. The re- 


1 See the Bulletin, November 1954, page 18. 





Table 1.—Investments of social security trust funds and interest-bearing public 
debt at end of specified period, 1936-55 


{Amount in millions] 





Social security trust fund investments 



































iaj ; Interest- 
provisions became effective January Atte beasing | Old-ageand | Ynemploy- 
1, 1955, but only the former had a public debt | ‘Totalamount | Percent of survivors nent Wout 
: : ubdile ae nsurance 
substantial effect in 1955. The new | , ' trust fund fund 
coverage will materially affect the — nee some | - 05 Se — = 
1956 contribution income, however,  1%36--------------------- $33, 699 $64 0.2 |...-.----------- $64 
: - - ee ee 36,715 | 1,138 | 3.1 $513 625 
since in that year—for the first time —1938_______--_-.---..... 38, 899 1, 926 5.0 862 1, 064 
—farmers and other newly covered — jo49.2220020022000200007 44458 | 3062 89 2016 | 1,045 
- ™ | ee ee | 57,451 | 5, 468 9.5 2, 736 2, 732 
self employed rere pay contribu 0 ee 107, 308 | 7,342 6.8 3, 655 3, 687 
tions based on their earnings (for  1943___...---...-...--..- 164, 508 | 9, 874 | 6.0 4,779 5,095 
1955) cath cnnaecnnaiuenied } 228, 891 12, 546 | 5.5 5, 967 6, 579 
. | SER ee ere | 275, 694 14, 563 | 5.3 7,054 | 7, 508 
2 | ne’ 2 * naa | ‘ >” » & 
Pid sicadacunteumaonan 257, 649 | 15, 643 | 6.1 | 8,079 | 7, 564 
Investments of the trust fund Pe inkdadaukaGtasatmelaes | 254, 205 | 17, 371 | 6.8 9, 268 | 8, 102 
earned $454 million in interest im  1948._..-.....-.-...--. 250, 579 | 19, 052 | 7.6 | 10, 556 | 8, 496 
: . ; SRE te 255, 019 | 9, 4: 7.6 728 | 7, 696 
1955, slightly more than in the previ- = jgs9.-0 7 254, 283 20, 970 | 8.2 | 13,331 | 7, 639 
ous year. An additional $7 million joi") st | 25 083 | 2.8 | 18, 20 | 9,028 
in interest was received during the  1953__-....-------------- 272, 881 | 27, 836 | 10.2 18, 291 9, 545 
2 ee ae } 275, 731 | 28, 602 | 10.4 | 19, 863 | 8, 740 
year as a result of the financial in- = j955: | 
2, onesie J I ene ee ye | 271, 741 29,014 | 10.7 | 20, 580 | 8, 434 
terchange provisions of the 1951 oa eee Tass? 277,799 29' 855 | 10.7 | 21, 102 | 8 754 
amendments to the Railroad Retire- cal Se eee ee | 
ment Act. Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury and other Treasury Department releases. 
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serve is being accumulated from the 
excess of Federal unemployment tax 
collections over State and Federal 
employment security administrative 
expenses. So far, one loan has been 
made: Alaska was credited with $3 
million from the account as of July 1, 
1955.2. During 1955 deposits in the 
Federal unemployment account to- 
taled $87 million, $2 million was 
earned in interest, and $3 million was 
withdrawn for the Alaska loan; the 
year-end balance was $151 million. 

The total assets of the unemploy- 
ment trust fund at the end of 1955 
amounted to $8,764 million, compared 
with $8,749 million at the close of 
1954. 

Under the provisions of the Social 
Security Act, as amended, the Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund is administered by a Board of 
Trustees composed of the Secretary 
of the Treasury as Managing Trustee, 
the Secretary of Labor, and the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. The Commissioner of Social Se- 
curity is Secretary of the Board. 

The Managing Trustee invests the 
portion of the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund that,in his judg- 


2To help meet the exigencies of its de- 
pleted reserve position, Alaska not only 
borrowed from the account but also insti- 
tuted employee contributions of 0.5 per- 
cent of payroll (for 2 years) and repealed 
its experience-rating provisions. 


ment, is not required for current ex- 
penditures for benefit payments and 
administrative expenses. The Social 
Security Act restricts permissible in- 
vestments of the trust fund to inter- 
est-bearing obligations of the United 
States Government and to obligations 
guaranteed as to principal and in- 
terest by the United States. Obliga- 
tions of these types may be acquired 
on original issue at par or by purchase 
of outstanding obligations at market 
price. In addition, the act authorizes 
the issuance of special obligations ex- 
clusively to the trust fund. Regular 
obligations acquired by the _ trust 
fund may be sold at market price. 
Special issues are to be redeemed at 
par plus accrued interest. 

Although the unemployment trust 
fund is composed of the separate 
State accounts, the railroad unem- 
ployment account, and the Federal 
unemployment account, investments 
are made by the Secretary of the 
Treasury for the fund as a unit. In- 
terest earned on the fund’s invest- 
ments is distributed quarterly among 
all accounts on the basis of the aver- 
age daily balance of each account. 
Permissible types of investments are 
the same as for the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund. 

During 1955, net investments for 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund amounted to $1,239 mil- 
lion. At the close of the year the fund 


Table 2.—Investments of the social security trust funds, by type and earnings, 
end of December, 1954 and 1955 


{In millions] 





Old-age and survivors 





Unemployment trust fund 

















insurance trust fund at end 
| at end of December 
Type of investment | of December | 
| 
1955 | 1954 | 1955 1954 
SE. ee $21, 101.9 | $19, 862. 5 | $8, 753. 5 $8, 739.9 
Public issues: } | 
TS ES a eee ee ae 4.2 4.2 4.0 4. 
ae 1, 188. 6 1,151.4 150. 0 150.0 
a i BE SY lx. scape ears Rtas aah as oda a eel OS ceteris 
“(5 ae ee 1,081.9 | 1,081.9 | 760.0 760.0 
ES SE ee cers ee - i 2 ee ee eee ae a ie re ee ED a 2 ee 
nS Cte eee yf RR Set EOE Sls) Es ala id a 
i OS See 45.1 | 45.1 50.0 | 50.0 
Net unamortized premium and discount ! 21.2 2.6 9 | 9 
Special issues: 
0 SS eee oe 16, 622. 7 | 17, 577.2 7, 544. 7 7, 775.0 
ie eee eee 2, 040. 244.0 





1 Refers only to the investments acquired above or 
below par value in open-market operations. ‘Pre- 
mium”’ is the excess of the price paid in the open 
market over par value; ‘‘discount”’ is the amount by 
which the price paid is less than par value. The 
Treasury Department amortizes this positive or 
negative difference over the remaining life of the 
obligations. At any given time, the “net unamor- 
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tized’”’ figure represents a subtraction of the amount 
remaining to be written off between that time and 
maturity on issues bought at a premium from the 
amount still to be ‘‘written on”’ for issues bought at a 
discount. 
2 Includes $84,753 of interest purchased. 

, Source: Unpublished Treasury Department re- 
eases. 


held a portfolio of $21,102 million in 
Government __ securities, including 
Treasury bonds and notes and both 
public (marketable) and special is- 
sues of certificates of indebtedness. 
The unemployment trust fund had a 
net acquisition in 1955 of $14 million 
and a total of $8,754 million in in- 
vested assets at the close of the year. 
The net acquisitions of the two trust 
funds together totaled $1,253 million, 
and the sum of their total investments 
at the end of 1955 was slightly less 
than $30 billion. This sum represented 
10.7 percent of the interest-bearing 
public debt, approximately the same 
proportion as that at the end of the 
previous year (table 1). 

The Social Security Act of 1935 re- 
quired that the investments of the 
old-age reserve account (now the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust 
fund) must earn at least 3 percent. 
The 1939 amendments removed all 
reference to a minimum yield except 
on special obligations issued to the 
trust fund. These special obligations 
are required to bear the average rate 
of interest on the interest-bearing 
portion of the public debt, computed 
as of the end of the month next pre- 
ceding the date of issue and rounded 
to the next lowest 4g of 1 percent if 
the average rate is not itself an exact 
multiple of 4% of 1 percent. 

In the first half of 1955 the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund 
acquired additional securities in the 
form of special certificates of indebt- 
edness bearing 214-percent interest 
and various public (marketable) is- 
sues. Special certificates were re- 
deemed in January, February, and 
April, but acquisitions made in March, 
May, and June resulted in a net in- 
crease of $662 million in the half 
year. During the same period the 
unemployment trust fund redeemed 
214-percent special certificates in ev- 
ery month but May; the net redemp- 
tion was $296 million for the 6 
months. On June 30 the special cer- 
tificates held by both funds matured 
and were replaced by a new l-year 
special issue, again at 214-percent 
interest. 

In August the computed interest 
rate on the interest-bearing public 
debt went higher than 23 percent 
and remained above 23g percent but 
below 2% percent to the end of the 


Social Security 





year. In consequence, special certifi- 
cates issued to the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund bore 23¢- 
percent interest beginning in Septem- 
ber. The unemployment trust fund 
acquired additional special certificates 
at 23g percent beginning in Novem- 
ber; it was redeeming rather than 
acquiring securities in September 
and October. Of the total invest- 
ments of $29,855 million in the port- 
folios of both funds at the end of 
1955, $26,451 million or 89 percent 
(the same proportion as in the previ- 
ous year) was in special obligations 
—$24,167 million at 214-percent in- 
terest and $2,284 million at 234- 
percent (table 2). 

The old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund also acquired $155 
million in additional public issues 
during the year; it held $2,438 million 
in this type of investment at the end 
of 1955. When the 40-year, 3-percent 
Treasury bonds were issued in Feb- 
ruary, $25 million was invested in 
them for the trust fund, and in two 
subsequent purchases the total hold- 
ings of these bonds were increased to 
$68 million. In March, $33 million 
in 214-percent bonds of 1967-72 was 
purchased. In July the second pur- 
chase of the 3-percent bonds of 1995 
was made. In December, $4.5 million 
was invested in 2%-percent bonds, 
and the third purchase of the 3- 
percent bonds of 1995 was made. In 
that month the fund also acquired 
two types of marketable securities 
that it had never before held when 
it invested $20 million in 25g-percent 
Treasury certificates of indebtedness 
(not to be confused with the special 
certificates of indebtedness issued by 
the Treasury to various trust and 
other funds) and $30 million in 
Treasury notes. The unemployment 
trust fund acquired no public issues 
during 1955. 

The interest provisions governing 
investment of the unemployment 
trust fund in special obligations are 
those established in the Social Se- 
curity Act of 1935 for that fund and 
made applicable to special obligations 
of the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund by the 1939 amend- 
ments. Investments of the unemploy- 
ment trust fund in other than special 
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issues must be at interest rates at 
least equal to the rates payable on 
special obligations. 

The interest earnings of the unem- 
ployment trust fund and, from 1940 
on, of the old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund have therefore 
been directly affected by Federal debt 
financing and debt management. Dur- 
ing World War II, when the computed 
average rate on the Federal interest- 
bearing debt declined, the rate of 
earnings of the two social security 
trust funds also declined (table 3). 
In the postwar period the computed 
average rate on the Federal debt rose 
gradually, and the rise was reflected 
shortly afterward in the interest rates 
earned by the two funds. Several 
years of relative stability followed, 
until in 1952 and again in 1953 their 
earnings rates went up. They drepped 
in 1954, and during most of that year 
and all of 1955 they remained at about 
the 1952 level. 

The Treasury also manages sev- 
eral other social insurance and re- 
lated trust funds. The principal ones 
are the railroad retirement account 
and the civil service retirement fund. 


Table 3.—Average interest rate on 
social security trust fund invest- 
ments and interest-bearing public 


- at end of specified period, 1936- 





| 
| Computed average interest rate 











| (percent) 
liteoened Chae : 
Atendof— | : an Jnem- 
— survivors | ployment 
public insurance | trust fund 
debt trust fund| invest- 
invest- ments 
ments 
a dean ~ | ee 2. 0 
ne 2. 568 3.00 | 2. 50 
EA 2. 586 3.00 2. 50 
1939. 2. 598 3.00 | 2. 50 
RINE IR | 2.566 2. 84 2. 50 
1941_. 2. 409 2. 66 2.49 
1942. 2. 059 2. 44 2. 24 
| Jee 1. 956 2. 22 1.89 
| SS, 1.919 2.20 | 1.91 
= 1. 965 2.14 | 1. 93 
1946_ | 2. 057 2. 04 | 1.94 
1947. -| 2.144 2.09 2.05 
EE | 2. 216 2. 20 2.16 
1949__- | 2.208 2. 20 2.16 
1950__. 2. 209 2.19 2.16 
1951... 2. 308 2. 20 2.18 
| =e 2. 353 2.30 2. 30 
a cases shcnigbaicen | 2.414 2. 41 2. 41 
alee: 2. 291 2. 29 2.30 
1955: | 
| 2. 351 2. 29 2.31 
December- --.-.- | 2. 490 | 2.31 2.31 











- - : SS 
Source: Daily Statement of the USS. Treasury and 
other Treasury Department releases. 


In 1955 the total receipts of the rail- 
road retirement account were $732 
million, of which contributions made 
up $621 million and interest $112 mil- 
lion.* Railroad retirement benefits 
amounted to $573 million during the 
year and administrative expenses to 
$6 million. The account had $3,551 
million in total assets at the end of 
the year, of which $3,499 million was 
invested in special Treasury notes 
maturing at annual intervals from 
June 30, 1956, through June 30, 1960. 
The interest rate for the railroad re- 
tirement account investments is set 
by law at 3 percent. 

Contributions to the civil service 
retirement fund in 1955 amounted to 
$744 million and interest to $234 mil- 
lion. Benefits of $459 million were 
paid during the year. Administrative 
expenses of the system are not 
chargeable to the fund but to the 
General Treasury. At the end of the 
year the fund held invested assets of 
$6,480 million: $39 million in 3-per- 
cent Treasury bonds, $0.5 million in 
2%-percent savings bonds, $4,473 
million in 3-percent special issues, 
and $1,967 million in 4-percent spe- 
cial issues. When 1954 ended, the 
fund’s investments had been almost 
entirely in 4-percent special issues. 
Currently, these issues are being re- 
deemed each month to meet the 
benefit payments, and income to the 
system is being invested, in general, 
in 3-percent special issues. In addi- 
tion, any 4-percent special issues that 
mature are reinvested in new 3-per- 
cent special issues. 

At the end of 1955, all types of spe- 
cial Government securities outstand- 
ing amounted to $43.9 billion, 16 per- 
cent of the outstanding interest- 
bearing Federal debt. Together, the 
two social security funds held 60 per- 
cent of all special securities. Most of 
the remaining 40 percent was held 
by other trust funds, including the 
civil service retirement fund (15 per- 
cent), the several veterans’ insurance 
funds (15 percent), and the railroad 
retirement account (8 percent). 


3 Excludes $7.4 million transferred to the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
under the terms of the financial inter- 


change provision of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act. 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-56 
{In thousands; data corrected to Mar. 6, 1956] 





Retirement, disability, and survivor programs | 


Unemployment insurance 











































































































| programs 
Monthly retirement and disability | ee : Tem- 
| benefits | Survivor benefits | porary 
" — a 
| | | | | ” 7 | benefits roa 
Year and Total | Civil | | wrtaeed | a under Veterans’) Unem- 
month . ieee | ee todd Railroad] State everans| ploy- 
| Ga FS | ans Ad- | | Ran. | civit | | | | Unem- | taws' | 8, | ment 
‘rity | Retire-| com. | minis. | Sct! | road Peneall Veter- | Social | ploy- Insur- 
* | ment | Sea a | hs il “oo ibe | ans Ad-/ Secu- s| ment ance 
| Act nt mis- | tration 3 | “rity | Retire-| Com- mine | rity Other? | Tosur- Act ? 
| sion? | |} acts | [ers | apis; | tration *| Act ance | 
| | | | | hs “ae! | Act * | 
Number Of beneficiaries 
| | | ] | 
1955 | | | | | | | | | 
0 eS Eee 4, 965.3 404.9, 217. 8| 2, 635. 1 2,002.1) 186. 7) 65.5 (12) 40.0 11.0} 40.2) 1,670.3 105. 6 140.7 
February-.---- 5, 070. 2 405.9! 219.5) 2,637.8} 2,015.7] 189.0) 66.4) (12) | 38.7 111 30.6} — 1, 693. 8) 111.2 122.0 
Maroh......=.- 5, 169. 9 410.3} 220.7; 2,642.7| 2,030.9) 190.8; 67.5) 1,146.0) 44.0 15. 2 30.5} 1,600.2 106. 9 111.0 
ees ,275.5| 412.3) 222.0) 2,651.3) 2,054.9} 192.9] 682) (2) | S14] 12.7 26.7) = 1,345. 1| 86.3 100.0 
~ <u 5,370.0) 414.2) 223.4] 2,659.8) 2,077. 1} 194.9) 69.0} (12) | 51.7] 125 25.8] 1,136. 0| 66.1 54.5 
Se 462.3 416.3| 224. 9} 2, 668. 8} 2,101.2) 196.5) 70.7) 1,154.2 56.5, 12.4 25.5! 1,056.2 63. 8 31.6 
(PRG ea. , 527. 8 417.6} 225.8| 2,675.6) 2,115.4) 197.2} 7 8} (2) 44.0) 11.7 22. 3) 923. 8| 67.6 23.3 
August_---...-. 591.3) 418.4) 227.8) 2,682.7] 2,133.2} 197.9} 71.5) (13) 50.8} 12.1 37. 5) 838. 7 69. 9 31.2 
September 646.3)  419.7/ 229.8) 2,688.6) 2,150.0) 198.8) 71.9] 1,155.8] 48.0) = 12.0 36. 8| 763. 2 61.8 29.6 
October.....--. , 703.9 22.0) 231.3) 2,695.2) 2,151.6) 202. i| 73.1) (2) | 48.3) 122 33.8 672. 4 42.2 27.3 
November , 747.6 424.5) 231.8) 2,700.8) 2,154.3) 204.6 73.5) (2) | 46.1 12. 4) 37.5 685. 3 39.6 33.6 
December- ---- , 788. 1 426.7; 233.9) 2,706.6] 2,172. i a 74.3) 1,155.6] 46.7 12. 2| 35.7 860. 8 50. 9 48.0 
1956 | | | 
Ce Gene Hence ets 5, 818. 0} 426. 8) 237.2} 2, 711. 8) 2, 185. 9} 1) 75. | (13) | = 11.9 38.4) 1, 200.0 66.0 58. 1 
| 
Amount of benefits ' 
| | | | | | | 
$1, 183, 462) $17, 150) $114, 166) $62,019) $317, 851) $6, 371 $ » 443) er | $105, 696 
1,079, 648| 51,169] 119,912) 64,933) 320,561) 23,644 , 559)}.......-] 111, 799) 
1,124,351; 76, 147| 122,806] 68,115) 325, 265 39,523} 1, 603]_..----- 111, 193} 
911, 696 92,943] 125, 795| 72, 961) 331,350) 55, 152 —- 116, 133} 
04,638) 113,487) 129,707) 77,193) 456, 279 73, 451 v : eee 144, 302 ; ‘ j ’ f 
2 O47 o23| 148. 1071 3? 140) 83, 874 607’ 830] oe esate 254, 238) 26, 127 23°43 eubicievasiad 445, 866, 126, 630 2, 359 
5,135,413} 222,320) 149,188| 94,585/ 1,268,984, 127,933} 1,817|....-.-- 333, 640) 27,851} 30,610).......... 1,094,850) 1,743,718) 39,917 
4,658,540} 287,554) 177,053] 106,876) 1,676,029) 149,179) 19, 283)... ._- 382, 515| 29,460) 33,115) $11,368) 776,165) 970,542) 39, 401 
4,454,705) 352,022) 208,642) 132,852/ 1,711,182} 171,837] 36,011 $918} 413,912! 32,315) 32,140) 30,843) 793, 510, 167 28, 599 
5,613,168) 437,420) 240, 893| 158,973) 1,692,215] 196,586) 39,257) 4,317| 477, 406) 33,158| 31,771 30, 103] 1,737,279} 430,194) 103, 596 
5, 196, 761 651, 409) 254, 240) 175,787] 1,732,208] 276,945] 43,884) 8,409] 491,579} 32,740) 33,578 099) 1,373,426) 34,653) 59, 804 
5, 503, 855) 1,321,061] 268, 733) 196,529) 1, 647, 938 6,803! 49,527] 14,014| 519,398] 57,337] 33,356 26,297) 840,411 2, 234 20, 217 
6, 285, 237) 1,539,327) 361,200] 225,120) 1,722,225) 591,504) 74,085] 19,986) 572,983 , 298] 37, 251 34,689) 998, 237 3, 539| 41, 793 
7, 353, 396} 2,175,311] 374,112) 269,300) 1,840,437) 743,536) 83,319) 27,325) 613,475) 87,451] 43,377 45,150} 962, 221 41, 698 46, 684 
9, 455, 374| 2,697,982] 428,900) 298,126] 1,921,380) 879,952) 93,201] 32,530) 628,801] 92,220] 41,480 49, 173} 2,026, 107,666} 157,088 
10, 275, 552| 3, 747, 742! 438, 970) 336, 87 2,057, 515) 1,107, 541| 121,847) 39,362) 688,426) 112,871] 42,233 51, 945) 1,350, 268 87, 672 93, 284 
1955 | 
January.....--- 857,588} 262, 404| 34,019] 26,180) 168, 508 82,414] 8,935) 2,972) 56,608) 7,834) 3,434 5,070] 170,882 10, 199 18, 129 
February - ----- 855,610} 270,106) 34,140) 26,320) 168, 451 83,115) 9, 061| 2,988] 56,770) 7,467| 3,137 3,859} 165, 469 10, 235 14, 492 
March....----- 884,513] 277,284 34,556] 26,627} 170,656] 83,953] 9,163] 3,068} 57,325) 8,646] 4,314 4,368} 178,762} 11,338] 14,453 
Ee 846,580] 284,465) 34,745! 26,808) 170, 765 85,177; 9,282) 3,085] 57,647] 10,210] 3,792 3,592} 135,779 8, 423 12, 810 
May..2-----<-- 829,816] 290,578] 34,967] 26,964) 171,438] 86, 287| 9,397} 3,128) 57,961) 10,248) 3,773 3,625) 117, 402 6, 739 7, 309 
eS 823, 681 296, 522) 35,167) 27,043) 171, 267 87, 503} 9,497) 3,153 56,488) 11,244) 3,464 3,397) 108, 861 6, 607 3, 468 
Rs ort 810, 548} 300,999} 35,293] 27,162! 172,100 88,413} 9,551] 3,185} 57,993) 9,024) 3,252 2, 818 91, 602 6,7 2, 392 
eS eee 3, 305,302} 35,359) 27,582) 172,342 89,431} 9,607) 3,253) 58,075) 10,176 , 385 5, 185 92, 834 7, 682 3, 731 
Septem ber----- 817, 982 08, 36, 521| 27,767; 171,495 90,344; 9,827) 3,283] 57,789) 9,612) 3,357 5, 064 83, 169 6, 528 3, 466 
October......-- 811, 77 312,861} 36,729) 30,832) 173, 660 91,099) 10,000} 3,703} 57,310) 9,719) 3,398) 4, 803 70, 091 4, 243 3, 328 
November. ..-- 820,709} 316,057) 36,953} 31,135) 173,019 91,805} 10,146) 3,759) 57,099) 9,304) 3,525 5, 184 74, 674 4, 132 3,917 
Decem ber- ---.- 849,375) 318,812) 37,151) 31,458 173, 814 92,801} 10,251 , 785 57, 361 9,387) 3,402 4, 979 95, 153 5, 230 5, 791 
1956 
ae 897,435} 321,083; 37, 191) 32, _ 174, 138 93, 586) 10,306) 3,858) 57, 468) 9, "a 3, - 4, 871 135, 725 6, 726 7, 162 
































1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s,and hus- 
band’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly esti- 
mated. Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; beginning 
December 1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to sur- 
vivors under joint and survivor elections. 

3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training; beginning July 1955, payments on estimated basis and 
adjusted quarterly. 

benefits; 


4Mother’s, widow’s, 
estimated. 

5 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning Feb- 
ruary 1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid December 1951), 
widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 

6 Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans; beginning 
1955, data for beneficiaries shown as of end of quarter; beginning July 1955, pay- 
ments on estimated basis and adjusted quarterly. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

8 Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ programs; beginning July 1955, data for veterans’ programs on esti- 
mated basis. 
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widower’s, parent’s, and child’s partly 


® Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period; 
temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947. 

10 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries; beginning January 1955 
includes data for payments to unemployed Federal workers made by the States 
as agents of the Federal Government. 

11 Beginning September 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, read- 
justment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World War 
Il. Beginning November 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act, unemployment compensation benefits to veterans with military service 
since June 1950. Number represents average weekly claims paid. 

12 Not available. 

13 Payments: under the Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury dis- 
bursements and under the Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for both 
programs monthly data for monthly benefits represent benefits in current-pay- 
ment status); under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts certi- 
fied; for Veterans Administration programs, except the readjustment allowance 
program, disbursements; under the State unemployment insurance laws, the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act, checks issued; for civil-service programs, disbursements through June 1949 
and authorizations beginning July 1949. Adjusted on annual basis except for 
civil-service data and payments under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act, which are adjusted monthly. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under 
selected social insurance and related programs, by 
specified period, 1953-56 


[In thousands] 
































Retirement, disability, Unemployment 
and survivors insurance insurance 
| | | Rail 
| Taxes . ., | roa 
_— Di ae oe State | Fed- | unem- 
Period Federal | — | anne <| unem- | eral | ploy- 
insurance) .“¥} ad TS) ploy- | unem-| ment 
contribu- poke their ment | ploy- | insur- 
tions! | ition 2} em. | , contri- | ment | ance 
pee loyees | DUtions #} taxes‘ | con- 
| a tribu- 
| | tions § 
| 
| 
Fiscal year: | | | 
es $4, 589, 182) $464, 363) $603, 042) $1, 246, 230) $285, 135| $27, 656 
1064-65 6... 2... | 5,087, 154| 469, , 856) 600, 106} 1, 142, 009| 279,986! 23, 720 
7 months ended: | 
January 1954_.....- 1,811,711} 282, 360) 338, 656 757, 855! 72, 525) 10,614 
January 1955__...-. | 2, 414, 793; 267 510! 338, 897 647,140) 70,864! 11,832 
January 1956_---.- () | 569, 915} 335,020} 721,424 69,792! 12,559 
| } 
1955 | 
| } 
pe 114,438) 23, 697) 16, 509} 63, 526) 30, 902 -—77 
February...-.------- 274, 568| 33,726] 63, 716} 120, 179| 167, 245 991 
: | 562,399) 39,872] 46,374 7,580} 19,792| 5,349 
317,541) 37,491) 19, 796 128,198) 4,488) 42 
814,133} 45, 501] 79,650} 232,027/ 14, 896 985 
703,719| . 45,755| 51,673 6,886] 2,701) 4,522 
217, 239| § 275,775] 15,484) 116,423) 2, 433) 120 
923,619} 55,204) 84,970) 242,213) 15,714) 3, 55 
519,117; 42,754) 59,775 7, 065) 770 2, 399 
221,517) 47,817 18, 031| 87,766] 3,855 204 
704,700) 48, 721 84, 769) 184,576] 14,014) 2,038 
340,055! 47,326] 54, 691/ 12,346; 1, 156) 4,142 
1956 | 
| 





January___....--.--- () 23, 218) 17, 300) 71,035) 31, 850| 102 





1 Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments 
covered by old-age and survivors insurance (beginning December 1952, adjusted 
for employee-tax refunds); from May 1951, includes deposits made in the trust 
fund by States under voluntary coverage agreements; beginning January 1951, 
on an estimated basis. 

2 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service 
retirement and disability fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month 
for the entire fiscal year. 

3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penal - 
ties and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from 
employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness insur - 
ance funds. Data reported by State agencies. 

T Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment 

‘ax Act. 

5 Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 

6 Except for State unemployment insurance contributions monthly data and 
fiscal-year totals as shown in the Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures 
of the U. S. Government for the Period from July 1, 1954 through June 30, 1955. 

7 Not available. 

8 Includes contributions from the Federal Government. 


Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Erpenditures of the U. S. Govern- 
ment and other Treasury reports, unless otherwise noted. 
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Table 3.—Contributions for employment covered by old- 
age and survivors insurance, by State, fiscal year 1954- 
551 


[In millions] 



































Contributions 2 for— 
Tax on self- 
Wage and employment 
salary em- Employment income on 
State ployment, in State and forms 
| excluding local govern- processed, 
| employment | ments under July 1, 1954- 
| in State voluntary June 30, 1955 3 
and local agreements 
governments 
EE ER 5 $5, 002.7 $98. 6 | $312.0 
yl ee 42.0 | 2.3 | 3.3 
Arizona 15.4 4.0 1.4 
17.7 | 1.5 | 1.2 
| {EE | 411.5 yy 31.8 
i. ES 38. 6 LT} 3.2 
2! 93.7 Br i 4.8 
i eae | 30.3 1.0 | .6 
District of Columbia - -----| Yk ) eres } a2 
aan 66.9 | 9 | 7.1 
oS ae 65.0 | a 4.6 
ee See a 10.7 } 1.3 | 1.2 
|| ea ee 419. 2 | 4] 19.9 
EER OR 95.4 Ey 8.5 
a ee ne 46.7 7.2 | 6.3 
TENT Ss | 31.5 3.7 4.3 
EEE ES 39.1 3.1 4.4 
ee } 44.8 9 3.7 
| eee 17.1 -5 1.6 
| nia: 68.2 -4 4.4 
Massachusetts............-. 173. 5 (*) 8.5 
Cl eee ee 341.2 1.6 13.7 
J ae og phone ow 7.6 
-. |)= ae 18.0 4.0 2.4 
| | ___ . Sar 129. 5 5.7 8.0 
a 9.8 (4) 1.2 
J” eee 30. 2 2.0 2.9 
ar 7.0 (4) .5 
New Hampshire_.....-..--- 14.0 -2 1.1 
je ae 167.2 3.0 13.7 
New Mexico.............--- Wh Btetantendnonenes 9 
} ee ee 921.9 6.6 35. 9 
North Carolina............. 76.9 1.0 4.8 
Nerth Dabota............... _* | eae 1.1 
, a Sees acum 12.7 
46.5 3.1 3.9 
41.2 5.9 4.1 
414.7 2.4 20.3 
28. 5 .4 1.5 
South Carolina-_..........- 29.9 oa 3.4 
South Dakota--...........-.. 7.0 2.0 1.3 
{eS 54.1 1.2 4.3 
» is“ ees 169.7 2.3 15.5 
8 14.1 2.8 1.4 
ee 7.4 ian .6 
WHEN ccc ceccncsuaaes 63.2 8.7 4.5 
... a 67.9 5 5.7 
, OS eee 29.9 1.8 2.6 
... -Sft oe eRe 100. 6 4.9 11.7 
Wc ncrnaticides saat 4.5 1.3 4 
ERS eee 3.6 3 4 
: ERR BE. © Pekin dubndubidans an 
le 9.1 1.2 9 
Wii Gs oa (*) (‘) 
pe ES) Schnee eee Cp” 'Ridsaniaderceanen 














1 Except for State and local governments, data based on accounting records 
maintained for wage-processing purposes within the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance and represent collections made in internal revenue dis- 
tricts within the respective States; they do not necessarily comprise contribu - 
tions with respect to employment within the State in which the districts are 
located. For State and local governments, data represent payments made in 
the respective States, based on monthly reports forwarded by the Secretary of 
the Treasury to the Bureau of Old-Ageand Survivors Insurance. Data donot 
equal deposits into old-age and survivors insurance trust fund during specified 
period nor do they necessarily balance to contributions on amount of wages 
paid and omenguymes income as certified by the Secretary of Health, 
an and Welfare to the Secretary of the Treasury for the specified 

riod. 

" Through Dec. 31, 1953, based on the contribution rate of 144 percent each 
for the employee and employer up to $3,600 a year; for subsequent periods, on 2 
percent each on wages paid by each employer. 

3 Taxes paid on self-employment annual income up to $3,600 at the rate of 24 
percent through Dec. 31, 1953; for subsequent periods, at a rate of 3 percent. 

‘ Less than $50,000 
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Table 4.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-55 


{In thousands] 























Receipts Expenditures Assets 
: na RAE ee = 
Period i ne sie | Nettotalof | Unexpended 
| Net contribu Interest Benefit | Administrative | U.S. Govern- balance * Total assets at 
| tion income | | 
bits 4 received 2 | payments | expenses ° | ment securities at end of end of period 
and transfers ! | acquired 4 period 
Cumulative, January 1937-De- | 
ee $38, 561, §42 $3, 670, 494 | $19, 680, 590 | $888, 642 | $21, 101, 865 | $561, 238 $21, 663, 104 
Calendar year: 
NER eee 607, 004 42, 861 | 35, 354 26, 203 | 581, 300 | 14, 205 | 2, 030, 706 
| eee Saari 789, 298 | 56, 159 | 88, 083 26, 158 719, 900 | 25, 522 2, 761, 921 
a See | 1, 012, 490 72, 271 | 130, 675 | 27, 898 919, 034 | 32, 676 3, 688, 110 
en ce ee Oe ee 1, 239, 490 88, 250 165, 938 | 29, 454 1, 123, 400 | 41, 624 4, 820, 458 
Ee eee 1, 315, 680 106, 741 208, 972 | 1, 188, 000 | 37, 873 6, 004, 707 
RAPE SS 1, 285, 486 134, 318 | 273, 885 | 1, 087, 590 66, 232 7, 120, 655 
el Se a ee eee 1, 295, 398 151, 592 378, 104 | 1, 024, 310 | 71, 067 S, 149, 801 
ean I ee eee 1, 557, 911 164, 186 | 466, 193 1, 189, 746 ¥1, 663 9, 360, 144 
Se ee ee 1, 687, 820 281, 201 556, 174 1, 287, 280 165, 953 10, 721, 714 
1949 I Ae a ive ae rE ee ee 1, 669, 975 145, 662 | 667, 164 | 1, 172, 233 87" 928 11, 815, 922 
\ {eae eee 2, 670, 771 256, 998 | 961, 094 | , 1, 602, 655 | 390, 618 | 13, 721, 266 
ES eee ae ere ee 3, 367, 200 417, 267 | 1, 885, 201 | , 298 1, 686, 676 522, 409 | 15, 539, 734 
RRS 3, 818, 911 365, 221 | 2, 194, 129 | 88, 019 1, 943, 052 | 481, 341 | 17, 441, 719 
Jaa 3, 945, 099 pp | Ee oy bi vo a | = 719 18, ae 956 
Ee ok Re ee ee eee 5, 163, 263 67,923 | 3, 670, 92, 186 1, 571, 28:3 713, 275 | 20, 575, 795 
Ee ee 5, 713, 045 461, 051 4, 968, 155 118, 633 1, 239, 345 561, 238 21, 663, 104 
1954 | | 
| 
EE Se ae ee 332, 185 198, 622 | 355, 015 | 8, 484 243, 797 | 713, 275 20, 575, 795 
| | 
1955 | | | 
| | } | 
RN oo ot ois ceecnendsces | 114, 438 764 | 361, 216 | 8, 323 | —113, 430 572, 368 | 20, 321, 458 
 ctntcanknkcnnceenasevens 274, 568 2, 186 | 373, 339 | 8, 856 | —122, 944 589, 870 | 20, 216, 016 
J eS eee 562, 399 | 13, 366 | 390, 013 | 5, 853 211, 562 555, 207 | 20, 392, 915 
ey. sia 13: 4083 | 410, 44 | 11 561 ~ 413 200 Oo S70 | «20,60 828 
N a es , 33 | ’ < ’ } ’ 2 ’ | ) ’ 57 ’ 3, ‘ 
Same 6 703° "9 } 175, 243 | 427, 705 | 9, 079 | 536, 246 560, 511 | 21, 141, 001 
EE Se 217, 239 | 77, 439 423, 430 | 11,131 | 266, 104 | $4, 524 20, 931, 119 
ee BOR: | 923, 619 | 1, 330 428, 390 10, 241 | 438, 002 | 132, 840 21, 417, 437 
EEE ne | 519, 117 15, 330 | 428, 922 % 976 — 269, 558 | 498, 347 21, 513, 386 
October. .....--------22ereere-=0+ 221, 517 18, 127 04, 168 9, 770 | — 228, 059 522,116 | 21, 308, 097 
I 704, 700 4, 219 436, 644 12, 542 | 179, 000 602, 849 21, 568, 830 
RS Sa ee: 340, 055 201, 141 | 437,443 | 9, 479 135, 884 561, 238 21, 663, 104 








1 For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected; beginning January 1951, 
equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections) and, from May 1951, 
Heposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. For 1947-51 includes 
Amounts appropriated to meet costs of benefits payable to certain veterans’ sur- 
ivivors. Includes deductions to adjust for reimbursement to the General Treasury 
of the estimated amount of taxes subject to refund for employees who paid con- 
tributions on more than $3,600 a year (through working for more than 1 employer) 
—$51 million in September 1954 for 1953 taxes, $40.5 million in September 1953 for 
1952 taxes, and $33 million in December 1952 for 1951 taxes. 

2 Includes interest transferred from the railroad retirement account under the 
financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended in 
1951. See footnote 7. 5 

3 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning Novemver 1951, 
adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of smal] amounts for sales of supplies 
and services. Beginning October 1953, includes amounts for expenses of plans 
and preparations for construction authorized by P.L. 170, 88d Cong., Ist sess. 


4 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purchase. 

+ Beginning April 1955, the two Treasury account items of the trust fund called 
“cash with disbursing officer’ and ‘‘credit of fund account” were consolidated 
into a single item. For separate detail through March 1955, see earlier issues of 
the Bulletin. 

6 Cumulative totals and June 1955 data revised to correspond with Final State- 
ment of Receipts and Erpenditures of the U. S. Government for the Period from July 
1, 1954 through June 80, 19565. 

7 Represents interest transferred from the railroad retirement account—in July 
1955 on $330.6 million for the fiscal year 1954-55—on the estimated amount that 
would place the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund in the same position 
it would have been in at the beginning of the fiscal year if railroad employment 
had always been covered under old-age and survivors insurance. 


Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Government 
and unpublished Treasury report. 








Recent Publications’ 


General 


THE AMERICAN ASSEMBLY. The Forty- 
eight States; Their Tasks as Policy 
Makers and Administrators. New 
York: The American Assembly, 
Graduate School of Business, Co- 
lumbia University, 1955. 147 pp. 

Background papers and the find- 





* Prepared in the Library, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Orders 
for items listed should be directed to pub- 
lishers and booksellers; Federal publica- 
tions for which prices are listed should be 
ordered from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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ings of the Eighth American Assem- 
bly. 


COUNCIL FOR ‘TECHNOLOGICAL AD- 
VANCEMENT. Population and Labor- 
Force Trends. Chicago: The 


Council, 1955. 21 pp. Single copies 
free. 


1st International Exhibition for So- 
cial Security from November 23rd 
to December 3rd in Mexico City. 
Federal Institute for Placement and 
Unemployment Insurance, Federal 
Republic of Germany. Nuremberg: 
F. Willmy, G.M.B.H., 1955. 91 pp. 
Guide to German employment se- 
curity programs, with reproductions 
of illustrations and charts that were 
displayed at the Mexico City exhibi- 
tion. 


RESEARCH COUNCIL FOR ECONOMIC SE- 
curITY. Absenteeism. (Publica- 
tion No. 110.) Chicago: The 
Council, 1955. 87 pp. 

A report of the seminar and work- 
shop held at Highland Park, IIl., in 
November 1954. Includes a summary 
of discussions on employee benefit 
plans. 

TOMKINS, DorotHy C. State Govern- 
ment and Administration. Berke- 
ley: University of California, Bu- 
reau of Public Administration, 1954. 
269 pp. $7. 

An annotated bibliography. 

U.S. Concress. SENATE. JOINT CoM- 
MITTEE ON THE ECONOMIC REPORT. 
A Program for the Low-Income 
Population at Substandard Levels 


Social Security 


Table 5.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status‘ at the end of the month, 
by type of benefit and by month, January 1955-January 1956, and monthly benefits awarded, January 1956 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Feb. 21, 1956] 





! 
T a Wife’s or | aD Widow’s or | rae 
| Total Old-age heiend*s Child’s widewer’n Mother's 


' 
| Parent’s 
| | 
Item ——— a ; . 











e l l 
' ' } | é. x j | 
| Number | Amount | Number | Amount Number |Amount!Number |Amount | Number Amount [Number Amount |Number |Amount 











—" } 
Monthly benefits in | 

current-payment | 
status at end of | 





month: | | } 

1955 | | ; , 
. eee 6, 967, 323) $344, 818.5) 3, 827,395) $227, 503. 1/1, 030, 371 $32, 894. 4/1, 168, 789 $41, 346.7) 644, 969/$29, 857.2) 270, 624)$12, 021.1 25,175 $1, 196.1 
February.........- 7, 085, 880} 353, 221.5! 3,907,599] 234, 133. 9/1, 053, 787| 33, 912. 7|1, 176, 213] 41, 711.8) 653, 468] 30, 290.2) 269,601) 11,973.7) 25,212) 1,199.2 
.. a 7,200, 805| 361, 237.0) 3,984,511) 240,345. 9/1, 075, 282, 34, 828. 1/1, 182, 866) 42, 067.8! 662,406) 30, 746.1 270, 486) 12,046.3) 25,254) 1, 202.7 
, 7, 330,359] 369, 642.2) 4,066,731! 246, 611.0 1, 096, 539) 35, 682. 7/1, 195,455) 42, 633.9) 672,480 31, 262.8) 273,805) 12,243.1) 25, 349) 1, 208.8 
oe ES 7,447,147) 376, 864.8] 4,141,128) 251, 975.0/1,114, 351) 36, 368. 41, 208,120) 43,176.2 680,955) 31, 693.0) 277,129) 12, 435.8) 25, 464) 1,216.4 
See 7, 563,519) 384,025.2) 4,214,776) 257, 230. 1/1, 131, 262) 37, 011. 2/1, 220, 855) 43, 730.4, 689,774) 32,150.0; 281,231) 12, 677.4 25, 621) 1, 226.1 
eS 7,643,250, 389,411.2) 4,266,655) 261,174. 6 1, 143, 796) 37, 510. 6|1, 228, 209| 44, 101.1) 695,011) 32, 532.5) 283, 929) 12, 858. 1 5, 650) 1, 234. 4 
>) ea 7,724,551} 394, 733.0] 4,318,020) 264, 992. 2.1, 154, 962! 37, 962. 6,1, 237,185) 44, 549.4) 702,645) 32, 984.3) 286, 008) 13, 002. 3 25, 731} 1, 242.2 
Septem ber-__...-.-- | 7,796,310, 399, 203.8) 4,361,542) 268,118. 5'1,165,314| 38, 363. 5)1, 246, 578! 45,010.0 710,193) 33,401.7| 286,813) 13,058.6; 25,870) 1, 251.6 
on Ser | 7,855,522) 403,960.0) 4,406,750) 271, 652. 1/1, 176, 724) 38, 801. 8/1, 257, 568) 45, 537.5) 700,631) 33, 550.9) 288,455) 13, 167.5) 25, 384 1, 250.1 
November........- 7,901,917) 407,861.9] 4,441,542) 274,499. 2.1, 184, 794! 39, 126. 0/1, 266,991) 45,985.1) 693,498) 33, 729.7 290, 039) 13, 272.3 25, 053 1, 249. 5 
Decem ber--------- | 7,960,616) 411,612.8) 4,473,971) 276, 941.8/1, 191,963) 39, 415. 5/1, 276, 240) 46, 443.6) 701,360) 34, 152.2 291,916; 13, 403. 0 25,166) 1,256.5 

1956 | | | | | | 3 

J) Py41I 4 re} 
Rae } 8,003,915! 414,669.5) 4,497,924! 278, 944. 5/1, 197,385) 39, 668. 0/1, 281,915) 46, 782.0) 709,569) 34, 585.9 291, 850) 13, 425.5} 25,272) 1, 263.6 
Monthly , benefits | | | } | | 
awarded in Jan- | | ¥ 
uary 1956........- | 105, 975} 5, 948. 0 51, 928) 3, 643.7; 18, 050) 11, 729| 599. 5) 5, 904 328. 1) 17.1 
| 


715. 5 


644.1} 18,051) 
} | 


| 
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| | l { 





1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 





of Living. Report (S. Rept. lic Charities of St. Louis, 1955. 67 persons and their families. 
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Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. Findings on health, homeowner- ities.’ American Economic Se- 


Off., 1956. 14 pp. 

Findings and recommendations on 
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cents. 
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People. 
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curity, Washington, Vol. 12, Dec. 
1955, pp. 9-25. 25 cents. 

MALKASIAN, HENRY A. “Social Secu- 
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can Bar Association Journal, Chi- 
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1132. 75 cents. 
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Detroit: Wayne University, School 
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AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Meeting Executives’ and Employees’ 
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AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 
and U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE. Farmers’ Plans for Economic 
Security in Old Age. (Bulletin No. 


munity Service Society of New 
York, Nov. 1955. 44 pp. Processed. 
60 cents. Copies may be ordered 
from the National Committee on 


ries No. 109.) New York: The As- 626.) Lexington: The University, Aging, National Social Welfare As- 
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son in the Family.” Social Case- 
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pp. 75-81. 50 cents. 
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Minutes of a seminar conducted by 
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the Study Project in Services for the 
Aging, Community Service Society of 
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SNYDER, RUTH M. Community Ac- 
tivities for the Aging. (Publication 
No. 107.) Chicago: Research Coun- 
cil for Economic Security, 1955. 
20 pp. 
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Table 6.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 
benefits, by State, January 1956! 

































































Weeks of unemploy- | 
| Initia] claims ? | ment covered by | Compensated unemployment | 
;  continuedclaims | 
| Average 
| 7 — | ——____— | aes — ———| weekly 
Nonfarm | | | | | All types of unemployment 4 | Total unemployment insured 
Region and State place- | | | 2 ame onsen 
ments | | — 
Tot ee Tot Peale Average | ve 
Total Women Tota Women Weeks re weekly } Weeks | Average | State 7 
| compen- | aa. number of | compen- | weekly |Programis 
| | sated | = | benefi- sated | payment | 
| ciaries | 
» j | | | | } | | 

J ae 432, 459 | ~ 1,348, 631 456,437 | 6,495,944 | 2,250,558 | 5, 280,000 |$135,725,000 | 1,200,000 | 4,820, 000 $26.60 | ©1, 466, 091 

Region I: | | | 
Connecticut........... 7, 962 | 19, 756 9, 411 83, 317 39, 957 | 69,146 | 1,922, 600 | 5,715 63, 787 | 28.95 | 18, 826 
ae aes 1,815 | 7, 360 2, 364 47, 257 19, 474 40, 159 753, 081 | 9, 127 37,178 | 19.12 | 10, 648 
Massachusetts___..._.- 9, 507 46, 608 15, 360 227, 737 85, 962 179,129 | 4,449, 888 | 40,711 | 162, 931 | 25.51 | 50, 780 
New Hampshire__..--- 1, 252 4, 458 1, 789 30, 912 15, 133 | 24, 713 531,178 | 5, 617 21, 872 | 22.85 | 6, 620 
Rhode Island___...._-- 1, 517 14, 725 7, 487 63, 446 30, 029 | 51,514 | 1,276,012 | 11, 708 46, 481 | 25. 89 | 14, 759 
ae $84 | 2,019 858 11, 281 | 4, 641 8, 599 | 193, 664 | 1, 954 7, 870 23. 40 | 2, 411 

Region II: | | | } 

New Jersey.........- 9, 723 71, 535 33, 464 381, 969 | 177, 357 | 355, 069 10, 466, 028 | 80, 698 | 319, 751 | 30. 29 | 87, 338 
New Tork............. 67, 743 223, 725 95, 446 977, 323 | 395, 816 | 860, 076 | 23, 867, 167 | 195, 472 | 770, 769 | 29. 27 | 217, 688 
Pers 2600..........-.. 2, 483 279 47 2, 042 378 S84 | 20, 560 201 | 846 | Ny eee ae 
Virgin Islands__.-..--- 204 U 0 0 0 0 0 | 0 | yl RS ee Sale eee 

Region III: | | 
Delaware...........--.- 527 2, 856 734 10, 507 3, 102 8,424 | 210, 644 | 1,915 | 7, 794 | 25. 94 2,475 
District of Columbia 2,514 4, 999 1, 051 24, Wut 7, 863 18, 920 483, 973 4, 300 | 18, 591 25. 69 4, 956 
Maryland. ......-. : 4, 874 15,411 4, 393 71, 286 24, 733 72, 483 1, 681, 8YY | 16, 473 | 63, 470 24. 11 16, 887 
North Carolina___.-- Y, 829 36, 408 18, 754 147, 159 | 76, 268 135,177 | 2,171,170 30,722 | 124, 826 | 17. 02 | 32, 808 
Pennsylvania........-- 19, 939 140, 474 $5, 693 709, O96 | 247, 397 599, OOS | 15, 820, 426 | 136, 138 | 532, 602 | 27. 70 160, 848 
ee 4, 941 14, 293 5, 163 56, 330 | 20, 832 45, 006 | 850, 508 10, 229 | 42,721 | 19. 28 | 12, 584 
West Virginia_...___-- 1, 874 13, 659 2, 863 62, 493 | 16, 084 | 46, 077 | 910, 515 | 10, 472 38, 573 20. 67 | 14, 227 

Region IV: | | | | 
Alabama._.........__- | 7, 252 | 16, 382 3, 839 | 75, 993 | 19, 465 49, 772 954, 878 | 11, 312 | 48, 014 | 19. 39 | 17, 162 
| ee 18, 148 17, 531 | 6, 335 | 66, 661 25, 562 | 34, 656 717, 233 | 7, 876 | 31, 834 | 21. 31 14, 998 
es 8, 305 | 19, 850 9, 527 96, 925 | 50, 768 | 67,806 | 1,265,559 | 15, 410 | 61, 569 | 19. 29 | 21,110 
Mississippi.....--..--- 6,177 | 11, 186 2, 694 51,745 | 13, 950 | 34,824 | 659, 471 | 7,915 | 32, 289 19. 50 | 11, 941 
South Carolina__.....- | 5, 799 14, 904 8, 018 56, 196 27, 617 39, 532 | 799, 431 8, 985 | 37, 028 20. 62 | 12, 870 
Se 7,449 7,190 9, 539 172, 080 62, 302 135, 156 2, 768, 930 30, 717 | 128, 173 | 20. 79 | 39, 186 

Region V: | | 
a 4, 089 | 20, 432 4, 067 117, 593 | 32, 126 | 82,390 | 1,755, 994 | 18, 725 75, 569 21. 95 27, 207 
Ea 12, 094 61, 085 14, 794 | 241, 541 | 66, 431 | 184, 828 5, 853, 321 | 42, 006 177, 382 32. 30 | 61,015 
ot, EE ee 21, 056 | 55, 998 16, 767 | 229, 707 | 70, 484 | 177, 376 | 5, 138, 650 | 40, 313 | 164, 857 29.97 | 54, 392 

Region V1: | | | 
Tilinois a 17, 947 52, 985 17, 572 | 305, 013 117, 580 | 238,960 | 5,776, 351 | 54, 309 208, 038 25. 64 65, 580 
See 6, 062 | 39, 376 | 13, 547 123, 488 42, 462 100, 087 2, 439, 372 22, 747 88, 111 25. 7! 30, 130 
Minnesota_...........- 6, 056 22, 709 | 5, 602 | 141, 946 30, 119 110,739 | 2,603, 859 | 25, 168 105, 139 23. 92 33, 220 
eee 6, 824 | 16, 422 | 5, 543 109, 265 34, 606 85, 561 | 2, 426, 626 19, 446 76, 975 28. 99 24, 172 

Region VII: } | } 
on a CEA 4, 374 | 11,055 | 2, 985 | 48, 724 | 13, 335 34, 410 801, 024 7, 820 30, 378 24. 48 11, 554 
ae eee 5, 308 11, 923 1, 845 | 53, 104 | 2, 408 47, 627 1, 222, 161 | 10, 824 44, 494 26. 34 12,179 
| 6, 232 | 31, 338 | 9, 244 | 149, 707 | 46, 688 109, 347 2, 241, 545 | 24, 852 99, 158 21. 44 34, 566 
OE Ea | 3, 952 | 5, 969 | 1,512 36, 752 8, 966 32, 131 786, 155 7, 302 30, 533 25. 11 8, 468 
North Dakota__...--_- 1,105 | 2, 976 373 | 20, 441 1, 982 17, 201 458, 008 | 3, 909 15, 791 27.16 4,971 
South Dakota__....--- | 846 2, 873 502 15, 751 2, 594 11, 518 263, 016 | 2,618 10, 781 23. 41 3, 582 

Region VIII: | 
Askanees............< ; ; 4, 875 14, 499 | 3, 361 63, 399 15, 737 35, 508 672, 407 8, 070 32, 795 19. 44 15, 607 
NS SE 7,179 17, O91 3, 193 65, 223 3, 618 50, 153 1, 072, 762 11, 398 45, 430 22. 30 14, 880 
SOR soe ck 8, 581 13, 052 3, 166 58, 327 15, 359 35, 360 833, 810 8, 036 32, 368 24. 49 13, 468 
OS eee aaa 37, 229 26, 106 5, 750 112, 521 30, 633 102,197 | 2,133, 152 23, 227 99, 027 21.16 24, 749 

Region LX: 
oe 4, 598 6, 720 1, 145 22, 248 4, 314 14, 449 360, 055 3, 284 13, 674 25. 43 4, 935 
| eee 1, 875 6, 039 1,149 31, 404 5,7 2u, 942 571, 414 5, 441 23, 942 23. 75 7, 313 
New Mexico....-...--- 2, 569 3, 538 | 396 15, 163 1, 989 14, 141 340, 050 3, 214 13, 468 24. 45 3, 896 
AMG eet 5. cosh a 2, 766 5, 979 | 1, 821 28, 443 9, 315 18, 351 479, 418 4,171 16, 996 26. 84 6, 272 
Wyoming--.---......-..- 726 | 2, 610 422 10, 553 1,912 9, 134 261, 472 2, 076 8, 574 28. 99 2, 500 

Region X: 

y vores TO coer ere 4,144 6, 345 990 25, 390 4, 993 16, 445 424, 763 3, 738 15, 649 26. 25 5, 792 
OCamernia..........-. a 33, 056 116, 887 36, 689 583, 984 200, 032 462, 623 | 12, 708, 561 105, 142 429, 738 28. 37 132, 107 
_... esas 6380 2, 844 978 22, 576 12, 248 18, 563 392, 429 4, 219 13, 491 23. 86 @® 

aaa 1,613 4, 780 1,310 18, 933 5, 374 15, 155 477, 597 3, 444 14, 178 32. 13 4, 538 

Region XI: | 
eS eee 590 1, 869 | 221 23, 662 2, 934 () (?) (?) ‘i eee (7) 
ES NE Se ae 1, 855 | 4,317 714 35, 500 5, 529 26, 935 731, 868 6, 122 25, 972 27.41 7, 857 
aa 5, 951 | 23, 251 | 3, $47 131, 443 29, 167 112,187 | 3, 006, 361 25, 497 106, 799 27.23 29, 890 
Wraengeon.. ......-... 7, 419 | 31, 955 6, 003 228, 382 47, 227 196, 780 5, 765, 653 44, 723 183, 505 29. 80 50, 126 

| | 

1 Includes, except as otherwise noted, data for the Federal employees’ unem- ‘ Total, part-total, and partial. Totals include estimates for Alaska. 
ployment insurance program, administered by the States as agents of the Federal 5 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 
Government. bined-wage plan. 

2 Total excludes transitional claims. 6 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 7 Data not available. 
’ Excludes claims filed solely under the Federal employees’ unemployment in- Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 
surance program. State agencies. 

Describes the day centers for the ASSOCIATION OF GERONTOLOGY. Old U.S. CONGRESS. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
aged conducted by the New York City Age in the Modern World. Report ON BANKING AND CURRENCY. SUB- 
Department of Welfare. ... London, 1954. London: E. & 8. COMMITTEE ON HovsiInc. Housing 
THIRD CONGRESS OF THE INTERNATIONAL Livingstone Ltd., 1955. 647 pp. $8. for the Aged. Staff Report... 
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Table 7.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, January 1955-January 1956! 


[Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 












































| | ] | | | | 
| Aid to dependent children | Aid to | | A Ate 
a |Aid to the | Old \depend-| | 
. : eae perma-| Gen- 
Year and Total 2 Old-age | Recipients Aid to | ee. | poe — | Total | _28¢ aL | - to | nently | eral 
month assistance —_———_ the blind Be. ty an | *" | assist- | a | blind and assist- 
~ ilo & Cases 1 ¢ om | P ‘ > 
Families | | i” | disabled | | ance | ¢amil- | | | — | ance 
| Total Children | | | | ies) | | abled | 
Number of recipients | Percentage change from previous month 
1955 | | | 5 saan 
| | | | | | | | 
ee COE eee 2, 558, 246 610, 518} 2,197,927! 1,658, 102 102, 583} 225, 855 370, 000} ___..--- —0.3 +1. +0.1) +0.7} 5.6 
on a ee ee 2, 553, 776) 617, 692! 2,227,501) 1, 680, 549 10:2, 804} 227, 490 380, 000)... —.2} +1.2 +.2 +.7) +2.5 
March.....-. |n-seoee-e2e2- 2, 552, 881 624, 235| 2,253,174) 1,699,626) 103,045) 229, 892 381, 000}.......- (*) | +11 +.2) +11) +.3 
Cs liuktiikanedacal 2, 550, 724 626, 182! 2,261,283) 1,706, 164) 103, 382 232, 346 357, 000}_......-- -.1 +. 3) +.3} +1.1) —6.3 
Se ee ili taieaeal 2, 547, 965 625,430} 2,260,962) 1, 705, 832) 103, 654| 234, 649) 330, 000|-------- —.1 —<3i +.3} + 1.0) —7.7 
Fo ce RODE EET: SEROMA DE oe 2, 548, 503} 620, 303} 2, 239,328) 1, 691, 613 103, 902 236, 828 310, 000 (5) —.8} +. 2) +.9| —5.9 
. ae Retin costs Sets | 2,550, 101| 611,578} 2,209,299! 1) 668, 914 104,140} 238, 763 297, 000}. . -- iB he +e a =e 
PINE ao neinicoccnncacunasn 2, 551, 615) 607,822} 2,199,090) 1,661, 809 104, 164} 240, 299 297, 000 +21 —.6 ©) | +. 6} =—.3 
ae eg EN ee 2, 552, 536) 604,457| 2,191,138) 1,656,814 104, 249! 240, 870 290, 000) - (5) —.6 +.1 +.2} —2.4 
ta EO 2, 552, 991 | 598,459) 2,171,169) 1, 642, 869 104, 444} 242, 320 286, 000!_....---} (5) —1.0 +.2 +.6 —k@ 
NOvetnmer...t........ 21... 2, 554, 709| 598,112) 2,17 3. 222} 1, 644, 728 104, 718] 242, 122 297, 000 +.1 —.1 +.3 —-.1} +38 
i a eee 2, 552, 832) 602, 787| 2,193,215) 1, 661, 206 104, 858) 244, 007 314, 000 —.) +.8 +.1 +.8} +5.9 
| j } | | 
1956 | | | | | | 
SONNY = osc oceasmcenecea | 2, 545, sx 605, 674) 2, 205, ae 1,670,728)  104,947/ 245, 208 331, 000}... ..-.- in... +.5) +. I eee +5.1 
| | | 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1955 ee 
| 
January. -.-- $229, 837, 000) $132, 947, 773| $52, 337, 556 $5, 795, 835/$12, 280, 061} $20, 955, 000! +0.2; 0.1 +0.5| +0.4 —0.4) +4.3 
February....| 230,493,000) 132, 053, 661) 53, 192, 939 5, 822, 423) 12, 421, 584 21, 515, 000 +9 =9 +1.6 +.5 +1.2 +2.7 
Mareb....... 232, 724,000} 132, 393, 704) 54, 078, 960 5, 848, 702} 12,647,701, 21, 915,000/ +1.0 +.3) +1.7 +.5| +1.8) +1.9 
|, ee 230, 874,000; 132, 351, 618 54, 273, 669 5, 873, 069} 12, 808, 950 19, 922, 000 —.8 (4) +.4 +.4, +1.3 —9.1 
May....... 229, 468,000} 132, 674, 197| 54, 229, 682 5, 898, 355) 12, 895, 336) 17, 947, 00€ —.6 +.2 —.1| +.4| +.7} 9.9 
Le 228, 480,000) 133, 292, 041| 53, 830, 416 5, 964, 848| 13,009,522} 16,675,000) —.4 +.5 —.7| 41.1) +.9) —7.1 
CO | 227,683,000) 134, 267, 369] 52, 998, 023 5, 906, 557) 13, 188, 555 5, 941, 000 —.3 +.7]} —2.5| —1.0} +14) —4.4 
August.....- | 226,881,000} 133, 649, 806 52, 770, 265 5, 888, 035) 13, 300, 930 15, 717, 000} —.4 —.5 —.4/ —.3} +.9) -—1.4 
September -_| 227,087,000) 133, 999, 430) 52, 851, 801 5, 945, 057| 13, 284, 871) 15, 366, 000 +.1 +.3 +. 2! +1.0) —.] —2.2 
October... -- 228, 828,000! 136, 034, 539) 52, 512, 850 6, 039, 250| 13, 450, 637} 15,185,000} +.8| +1.5] —.6; +1.6; 41.2} —1.2 
November. _-| 230, 410,000) 136, 805, 741) 52, 580, 182 6, 054, 577| 13, 458, 492 15, 857, 000 +.7 +.6 +.1] +.3} +. 6 ree 
December. ..| 234, 133,000) 137, 666, 717) 53, 415, 398 6, 090, ay 13, 709,025) 17,293, 000 +1. 6) +. +1. 6} +.6) +1.9 +$.1 
} | } | | } 
1956 | | 
| | | | | 
January-.-.-- | 235, 468, 000) 138, 53, 470, 912 6, 104,092, 13, 784, 760 18, 007, 000) +. +.4 +.1 +.2) +.6 +4.1 


276, 533} 





For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. 


to revision. 


* Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for 
medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds: data 


frsuch expenditures partly estimated for some States. 


Oo 


All data subject 











2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in fam- 


ilies in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in deter- 


mining the amount of assistance. 
4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


5 Increase Of less than 0.05 percent. 





(Senate Committee Print, 84th 

Cong., 2d sess.) Washington: U.S. 

Govt. Print. Off., 1956. 70 pp. 

Background material on the hous- 
ing needs of the aged and some cur- 
rent developments in improving their 
housing accommodations. 


Public Welfare 

ANDREWS, F. EMERSON. Philanthropic 
Foundations. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1956. 459 pp. $5. 
A study of foundations, their types, 

organization, boards of trustees, 
finances, professional staff, methods 
of operation, grant programs, fields 
of activity, reporting and publicity, 
and trends and prospects. 

EATON, JOSEPH W. “Whence and 
Whither Social Work? A Sociologi- 
cal Analysis.” Social Work, New 
York, Vol. 1, Jan. 1956, pp. 11-26. 
$1.75. 


Bulletin, April 1956 


FaLK, I. S. “Public Welfare Today 
and Tomorrow.” Social Work, New 
York, Vol. 1, Jan. 1956, pp. 27-33. 
$1.75. 


MARTZ, HELEN E. “The Contribution 
of Social Work to the Administra- 
tion of Public Assistance.” Social 
Casework, New York, Vol. 37, Feb. 
1956, pp. 55-61. 50 cents. 


MINTON, Eunice. “The Effect of the 
Setting on Casework Practice in 
Public Assistance.” Social Case- 
work, New York, Vol. 37, Feb. 1956, 
pp. 61-68. 50 cents. 


Ross, Murray G. Community Or- 
ganization: Theory and Practice. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1955. 239 pp. $3. 


SMALLEY, RuTH E. “The School So- 
cial Worker Helps the Troubled 
Child.” Social Work, New York, 
Vol. 1, Jan. 1956, pp. 103-108. $1.75. 


WELFARE AND HEALTH COUNCIL OF NEW 


York City. RESEARCH DEPARTMENT. 

BupGET STANDARD SERVICE. A Fam- 

ily Budget Standard for the Use of 

Social and Health Agencies in New 

York City. New York: The Council, 

1955. 62 pp. $1. 

Gives the concept of the family 
budget standard, the standard for 
major categories of expenditure, and 
cost summaries as of October 1954. 
WICKENDEN, ELIZABETH. The Military 

Program and Social Welfare. Pre- 

pared under the auspices of the 

National Committee on Social Work 

in Defense Mobilization. New York: 

The National Association of Social 

Workers, 1955. 32 pp. 25 cents. 

The nature and purpose of both 
social welfare and the military pro- 
gram, manpower problems, and wel- 
fare problems related to procurement 
and strategy. 





Table 8.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, 
January 1956! 
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| 
| 
| | 
| 








| | 
| Aid to the perma- | 



































| i spende } yenera 
State Old-age assistance | 414 ee | Aid to the blind | nently and totally | Peon 
disabled 
ea Pee —— —s | | — | 
I oh Sade ede feo ee mas oh ee waka neuen $10, 792, 440 $1, 893, 489 | $280, 437 | $1, 987, 129 | 3 $5, 825, 000 
IR or oi aaa mea wonee al nbbbekwedesuannn 1,240 | 1,356 | 42 647 289 
ES gk SE Es eee ee Ae oe ee EEN | Pere ee Ne, aan ae ee Dee Ea Le cnowaigewneeeeaiis (4) 25, 177 
LS eS ee ee ee oh ee eee meres 15, 525 (*) $1, 204 
SE ee ae ae ae ee are (ER epi. ee nee SUE OP tL nictidnasnidbeeeanell (5) 
ee epi abn a nbemsiacaenes | 250, 110 85, 216 5, 055 60, GOS (°) 
EE ee ee See eee 612 262 Yo 625 333 
a eee mannan 18, 766 6, 295 954 15, 420 (®) 
aS a a ee ee ee eee eee 1,849, 471 244, 517 1, 532 250, 761 572, 432 
i ee oe i ee ie ebnoderanatisee 436, 837 74, 734 21,27 (4) 225, 132 
ao eda inne eiee ane dun bnn ease ann tb daiivbanaeeos aensn tian pan ako seen wk aceheae cease heehee (4) 216, 679 
| 
SE ee Fe Se PLS aoe ee ee | 199, 500 89,719 8, 251 29, 660 | 42,318 
te cae 178 203 3, 299 1,196 | 1, 464 
SE ee eee Histor enninnntne 49, 516 13, 329 1, 608 2, 736 46, 211 
OS ee ee Be ee a 2, 003, 472 136, 496 8, 290 482, 202 99, 315 
|S RR ae Pe Pe ee ear ee Se cmeerener meinen! 2, 396 26, 345 83, 451 
ee ae eee ene en | 1, 288, 424 119, 907 33, 275 8, 702 168, 932 
SSE ae eee eee a Ee (Seam meer eee et) PER eae ee LL, Renee ee Se, Sree rere eel 139, 836 
SS eS a a eee Ee ee: - RRS aa ARE Re OS ape NS NEES | 159, $16 
_ i ere ae ees CES See ney os (4) 71, 454 
| eR aR aT ante es Se innate: | 73, 404 13, 756 2,421 | 5,420 | (8) 
| 
I ge oe ea re eee onasannpaeeemebontokuas Bee se 17, 026 76 a ne 159, 372 
SNES SES ee ae ee ae eee 32, 688 34, 560 1, 984 6, 755 2,779 
a ai aehakbiniaemnusae 2, 095, 9&2 687, 672 77, $17 840, 154 (5) 
ne Se 0 oo 8 oe ee eS eas 20, 590 Se 0 c.icncdesaesenadeees 7, 767 175, 076 
I nO en nenancackont 136, 574 15, 151 245 | 28, 098 25, 988 
ee dina hice adn see emimbubsinnitisaannnin | 238, 650 7,596 OGF Binccfoccactinebcniee 994, 169 
I ae cas is cinta es disaeieeet atom ig eee giseae ee ee ee eee eee I chebcsdaial cl ins dserda esate nti sacra aogess ia asetaie 203, 461 
I i a eta s sa eneiwnknicenesaes 137, 213 113, 593 | 27, 313 45, 863 | 72, 627 
SS eee sacle dilation tacaieighMiedaiieele Getalaca 51, 144 34, 100 | 1,278 17, 292 39, $55 
I ce wn aed ead ad head Pe ee a RE omaan meas \ dckipictnd a wackenk test kisi eaeaae 17, 452 
AE SE COS ee SRE ee LE | S clactnan taal - ME Ss i Fe OE eee Baers tall aioe Sit) 77, 499 
0 Se ee ee eee a | 729 944 | 116 | 617 333 
0 Se ee Oe eee eee ae 345 114 | 16 | 50 123 
SE SOE TS ee pee yee coe nae.  e  t eee e eens (SEE repre | AE Deen Ba ese 6, 925 
IIR 2 oe ee ea conbtavebuneneeeuaton 1, 150, 527 126, 596 | 8, 797 112, 653 
eS a a ee eee et 407, 238 108, 445 | &, 728 107, 722 
SS eee es eee eS AA _——_ ee ee ee) ME eee ae Ne EN |, Wee hee ee RS NS Or eae re eee IPS 38, 192 





| 








1 For the specia] types of public assistance figures in italics represent pay- 
ments made without Federal participation. States not shown made no vendor 
payments during the month or did not report such payments. 

2 In all States except California, Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Nevada, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Utah, and the Virgin Islands includes pay- 
ments made on behalf of recipients of the special types of public assistance. 











3 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for medical 
‘are from general assistance funds and from special medica] funds and reporting 
these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 

4 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

§ Data not available. 





WOLFE, CORINNE H. “Training Goals 





in Public Assistance.” Social Case- 

work, New York, Vol. 37, Feb. 1956, 

pp. 68-75. 50 cents. 

Emphasizes the need for new ways 
of developing qualified staff for pub- 
lic social services. 


Child Welfare 


BEGAB, MICHAEL J. “Factors in Coun- 
selling Parents of Retarded Chil- 
dren.” American Journal of Men- 
tal Deficiency, Willimantic, Conn., 
Vol. 60, Jan. 1956, pp. 515-524. $2. 

CAUMAN, JUDITH. ‘“‘What Is Happening 
in Day Care—New Concepts, Cur- 
rent Practices and Trends.” Child 
Welfare, New York, Vol. 35, Jan. 
1956, pp. 22-27. 35 cents. 


DEAVER, GEORGE G. Cerebral Palsy, 
Methods of Evaluation and Treat- 
ment. (Rehabilitation Monograph 
IX.) New York: New York Univer- 
sity-Bellevue Medical Center, In- 
stitute of Physical Medicine and 


Rehabilitation, 1955. 57 pp. $1. 


ELSON, ALEX, and ELSON, MIRIAM. 
“The Lawyer’s Role in Adoption— 
The Lawyer’s Responsibility in Per- 
spective.” American Bar Associa- 
tion Journal, Chicago, Voi. 41, Dec. 
1955, pp. 1125-1128 f. ‘75 cents. 

JOHNSON, NORA PHILLIPS. “Creative 
Uses of Homemaker Service.” Child 
Welfare, New York, Vol. 35, Jan. 
1956, pp. 10-12. 35 cents. 

Discusses the changing concepts 
that have broadened the use of home- 
maker service as a children’s service. 
MOovustTAKAS, CLARK E., 

MINNIE PERRIN. 

School and Child Care Center. New 

York: Whiteside, Inc., and Wil- 

liam Morrow & Co., 1955. 222 pp. 

$3.50. 

A parents’ and teachers’ guide. 


UNITED NATIONS. DEPARTMENT OF Eco- 
NOMIC AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS. The 
Preventing of Juvenile Delinquency 
in Selected European Countries. 


New York: United Nations, 1955. 

156 pp. $1.25. 

Medical, psychological, educational, 
and social programs. 

U. S. CONGRESS. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON THE JUDICIARY. Youth Employ- 
ment and Juvenile Delinquency. 
(S. Rept. No. 1463, 84th Cong., 2d 
sess.) Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1956. 61 pp. 

U. S. CONGRESS. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON THE JUDICIARY. SUBCOMMITTEE 
TO INVESTIGATE JUVENILE DELIN- 


QUENCY. Juvenile Delinquency 
and BERSON, (Education). Hearings, 84th Con- 
The Nursery gress, Ist Session. Washington: 


U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1955. 425 pp. 


Health and Medical Care 


CAPE, WILLIAM H. Hospital and Medi- 
cal Care for the Needy. (Report 
No. 33.) South Dakota: University 
of South Dakota, Governmental Re- 
search Bureau, 1955. 95 pp. 

A study of medical care programs 


Social Security 





Table 9.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments, and 
average amount of vendor payments fcr assistance cases, by program and State, January 1956 ' 


















































ee Aid to dependent children , , Aid to the permanently 
Old-age assistance | (per family) Aid to the blind | and totally disabled 
—— ee | Se 
State Money | Vendor | | Money | Vendor Money | Vendor Money | Vendor 
All pay- athe All | pay- as |} All pay- a Al All pay- Ba ad 
assist- | ments "ae “| assist- | ments ” a 4 | assist- ments “— S| assist- ments i x 
= ae | medical | mee? | " hens 4 | medical — _ been medical ance —— medical 
— care 2 | —— | omnes — | care? | 6 care 3 
—" - ee ee a Sa = — = 
| | | 
Total, 53 States 4._.......-.-.... | $54.32 | $50.36 | $4.24) $88.28 | $35.07} $3.13 $8.16] $55.69| $2.67] $56.22| sa861|} $8.10 
ME iccccuuussesancecesduhemaa | 32. 27 32. 26 | -O1 | 41. 04 | 40. 97 | or | 32. 93 32. 90 . 03 33. 73 33. 68 | - 06 
California ry | 72.10 71. 60 | se) Lee (CPi) A er a Y | 88. 68 87. 71 1.19} () (5) (5) 
CA cia, aiendin ache iniacdwaaceabeids cae S| Sa SRN tS ee AEs 66. 69 66. 48 Cf Sas eee Ee Se ere 
CE onccdanccseccdcacanabena 86. 86 71. 86 | 15.00 | 133.01 | 117.01 | 16. 00 94. 20 79. 20 15.00 | 113.75 84.75 29. 00 
District of Columbia--............-- | 53. 61 53. 41 | 20 | 109. 39 109. 27 .13 60. 82 60. 45 - 38 | 61.14 60. 87 . 28 
oo, aa pekacacngaenedake 47. 58 36.70 | 10. 88 | 88. 34 86.41 | 1. 94 | 56. 55 47.47 9.09 | 60.66 48.74 11.93 
ee a eee 60. 41 42. 04 19.99} 134.89 123.79 | 11.14 | 66. 98 51. 52 16. 27 80. 33 42. 46 39. 42 
eee 49.77 38.17 | 12. 34 90. 99 82. 49 | 8.60} 62.75 51. 50 11.88} (°) (5) (>) 
| ee cna aarape aman 65. 53 59. 96 | 5.91 112.12 | 103.96 | 8.72 | 71. 31 66. 32 5. 20 69. 76 62. 03 8.14 
SR iadcncctaiacscccccdnesseuee 54. 04 54. 04 | (°) 72. 05 | 72.03 | 01 | 51. 90 50. 28 1.61 44. 47 44. 38 -09 
J ee 50. 44 46. 45 | 4.00 | 84. 87 81. 87 3. 00 | 53. 70 50. 70 | 3. 00 58. 04 52. 04 6. 00 
eae oer ere 80. 33 57.77 23. 00 129. 54 119. 06 10. 77 102. 75 101. 23 | 1. 80 99. 89 57. 61 45. 67 
Ns inncccdnninondcmanadmmdied 56. 57 55. 81 | A es Se Sees ee 63.75 63. 26 | 1. 34 73. 57 72. 44 10. 91 
ME inc carcecdbacecumesigee tists 70. 56 46. 22 | 25.03 | 125.62 110. 82 15.06 | 79.15 52. 74 | 27. 23 57. 82 51. 32 ( 8.14 
| ee eee 57. 53 55. 97 SD a Se aS. A SAR OO eer, i caiioatiidiaed (5) (5) 5) 
New H: umpshire Gakcenannkceiaunuiel 62.11 50.14 | 12. 00 132. 23 119. 08 | 13. 50 | 67. 61 58. 61 9. 00 | 75. 00 55. 20 20. 00 
| eres, Serer et eae De lacamsaad } 121.08] 118.38 2.70 | 69.36 69. 89 Sg | Pee 
wf es 46. 62 43. 48 78. 36 | 72. 62 5. 74 48.04 43. 11 4.94 43. 62 39. 76 3. 87 
on EEE IRE 82. 07 64. 22 140. 55 129. 41 12.70 | 89. 57 75. 09 17.90 87.11 69. 18 20. 89 
North Carolina_.-..-..-....--.-..-- 31.92 | 31.52 62.21 | 61.60 4 aed REG ees ‘eras 37.87 | 37.23 . 64 
FEE BMI icine cencacceacessime 70. 03 53. 98 120. 63 111. 93 9. 78 55. 33 53. 24 2.09 86. 43 56. 95 31.19 
tot nadkinnsdandedaacaumebie 58. 29 55. 91 91.31 90. 85 - 46 56. 68 55. 35 eee! Ae ee 
oa ee 46. 21 43. 69 | 106. 40 102. 49 3.91 | 5). 93 49. 28 | 1. 65 54. 39 50. 90 3. 49 
i, aaa ae 61. 36 56. 64 | 115. 02 105. 02 10. 00 | 71. 54 65. 90 | 7.61 76. 99 68. 82 11. 38 
J, See SRS ee ee 60.14 60. 06 | 112. 34 112. 02 32 | 67. 97 67. 47 . 50 65. 20 64. 92 . £8 
VID MEINE: ocncccasncnapeasapans 18. 58 18. 10 35.17 | 34. 80 . 53 (*) (*) (*) 19.14 18. 64 - 50 
WEN 65c einen onsdadkweaanee 82. 34. 62. 56 | 120.29 | 106. 57 14. 20 91. 28 79. 80 11. 48 97. 57 73. 91 23. 96 
ee 61. 96 52. 43 | 142.86 | 129.57 13. 44 | 67. 76 59. 98 7. 84 90. 82 66. 48 | 24. 40 























1 Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay medi- 
cal bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. Figures in italics 
represent payments made without Federal participation. States not shown made 
no vendor payments during the month or did not report such payments. 

2 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 
medical care, or both. 


3 Averages based on number of cases receiving payments. — tables 10-13 fo 
average money payments for States not making vendor payments 
‘ For aid to the permanently and totally disabled represents data for the 45 
States with programs in operation. 
5 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
§ Less than 1 cent. 
7 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 





for the indigent in South Dakota. 

KNEE, RUTH I., editor. Better Social 
Services for Mentally Ill Patients. 
Proceedings of Institute on Social 
Work in Psychiatric Hospitals. 
New York: American Association 
of Psychiatric Social Workers, Inc., 
1955. 92 pp. $1.50. 


KOTINSKY, RUTH, and WITMER, HELEN 


Bulletin, April 1956 





L., editers. Community Programs 
for Mental Health; Theory — 
Practice — Evaluation. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Published for The Com- 
monwealth Fund by Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. 362 pp. $5. 

Papers describing mental health 


programs in the United States. 
ROTHSTEIN, JEROME H., and O’Con- 


Nor, THomas. Films on the Handi- 
capped. Washington: National Ed- 
ucation Association, International 
Council for Exceptional Children, 
1955. 56 pp. $1. 


An annotated bibliography and 


source book of films on the care, edu- 
cation, 
physically handicapped. 


and rehabilitation of the 
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Table 10.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, January 1956 ' 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 


*ayments to 
rayments | Percentage change from— 














| recipients 
| Num- 
State | ber of December 1955 January 1955 
recip- | in a— 
ients Total Aver- = a. 
amount sze 
Num Amount Num- Amount 
ber bet 
Total *___|2, 545, 576) $138, 276, 533, $54. 32 —().3 +().4 —0).5 +4.0 
Ala a 9630 3,109,221; 32.27; +.9 +.9 +52.2 +62.2 
Aluska_. -| 1, 660) 107,984) 65.05 +.5 +9 —1.5 +1.6 
APB....s«.4 16098 732, 766) 55. 80 +.1 +21 +2.1 
Ark ...| 54,743 1, 809, 806) 33.06, —.1 —.2') +3.7 +1.3 
Calif | 269,641! 19,441,976) 72.10) —.1 +2.8 —.4 +6.5 
Colo. ? | 53, 132 5, 271, 884) 99.22) +.1 —.} +.f +5.8 
Conn__..-.| 16, 674 1, 448,283) 86.855 —.5 —1.1 —.7 +4.4 
Del os 1.614 70,704) 43.81 +.2 +.9' —2.9 ae g 
“ae 3, O64 164, 254) 53.61) —.5 —.1) +1.2 +2.4 
, aa 69, 183) 3, 234,509) 46.75 —.4 —.3 —.1 +1.6 
enks yeas gS, 280) 3, 744, 560) 38.10) —.2 -.1 +.7 +2.2 
Hawaii-_- 1, 725) 82, 068 47. 58 —1.5 —.2 —4.6 —3.7 
Idaho_.....| 8, 573 473,772) 55.26) —.4 —.4, —3.1 -1.7 
eae | 92, 532 5, 589, 513) 60. 41 —.4 —.6 —5.1 —-3.9 
Te | 35, 407 1, 762,370, 49.77; —.6 —1.5| —5.7 —1.8 
fowa.......| 40,227 2, 432, 256, 60.46, —.4 +.2; £9 +.d 
cons ....5-2 33, 754 2, 212,056) 65.53)  —.1 —1.9 2.0 (3) 

| ee 54, 834 1,954,985! 35.65 —.6 —.4 —1.7 —.5 
’ See | 120, 597 6,517,283) 54.04 —.2 —.1 +.9 +7.7 
Maine...- 12, 379 624,423) 50.44) -—.5 41.6 -18) +68 
_ | ae | 10, 381] 477,032} 45.951 —.6 —.6| —2.6 —.3 
Mass ...-.| 87,121) 6, 998, 162) 80.33) —.5 +11 —4.0 +1.8 
paseh..... 72,564, 4,104,743) 56.57, —.6 —.5| —4.8 —1.4 
Minn.-.-..-. | 51, 481 3, 632, 293) 70. 56 3 1.7] —1.0 +7.9 
_ | _ 70, 766) 2,012,047) 28.43) —.3 —.3 +4.1 +5.7 
_ ee 131, 084 6,511,722) 49. 68 —.3 —.3 —1.6 —1.2 
Mont......| 8, 871 515,911) 58.16) —.7 —.6 —4.5 —3.8 
Nebr. *_.__- | 17,584 919,003) 52.26) —.2 —.4) —27| +21 
eta | 2’ 611 150, 215| 57.53] —.2 i =a. ae 
a | 6, 117) 379,921! 62.11; —.4 —2.1, —-49 +1.0 
LS | 19, 958} 1, 446,571] 72.48} —.5 +3.3) 3.4 +4.9 
N. Mex....| 10,389} 484,384 46.62) —1.4 —1.2| —14.7]) —13.4 
3 ee 98, 543) 8, 037,561) 82.07) —.6 +.1 —5. 4] +1.1 
= wae | 51,476, 1, 642,942! 31.92; —.2 +.2) @) | +22 
N. Dak... 8, 091! 566,626/ 70.03) —.3 +.8| —1.5) +118 
Ohie.- -.=-- | 99, 950) 5, 826,475) 58.29) —.4 (3) ; —3.0} —1.7 
Okis.... _| 95,023} 6, 109, 339) 64.29) —.2 —.3 —.1 +9.4 
Sa | 18, 928 1, 242,314) 65.63) —.7 —.5| —5.6 —4.4 
feb tal 54, 422 2,514,734) 46.21] —.7 —.6 —6.6 —6.1 
PMise 3 | 43, 586) 344,731} 7. ”“ —.2 11 —2.8 —1.4 
Sy eee. 8,029} 492,678) 61.36) -.2 +.4 —36) +421 
) ae 42, 862) 1,394,944) 32.55, —.2 5) | —.6) +1.3 
8. Dak.__.- | 10, 519} 472, 887| 44.96, —.7 —.8) —4.0) —3.2 
Tenn____-- | 63,014) 2,167,977} 34.40) —.9 —1.1)  —6.3 —6.8 
eas | 222,762; 9,273,172) 41.63) —.2 —.3 +.4 +7.8 
tah... 25! | ““9' 386 564,444, 60.141 —.1 —.1) 1.5 —.3 
| ree } 6, 795, 332,749} 48.97) —.2 (9) } 1.8) +8.4 
ey ak 679! 12,616] 18.58] +.3 9 —.6| +31.2 

1 520, 784] 30.65] —.7| —.2)  -1.9) 441. 
Ween... | 57,535 4,737,690} 82. * —.3 +6.9| —4.5) 6428.2 

| | 

W.Va.....|. 260071 650, 560) 27.79) —.5 —.4, 6.2 —5.8 
i ae | 42,317) 2,621,926} 61.96) —.4 —4.9' -3.9) 3.9 
ft a | 3,944 232, 707| 59. oo) —.3 —.2) -2.5 —1.5 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 
to revision. 

2 Includes 4,277 recipients aged 60-04 in Colorado and payments of $459,835 
to these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 

3 Increase of less than 0.05 pereent. 

‘ In addition to these payments from old-age assistance funds, supplemental 
payments of $116,494 from general assistance funds were made to recipients for 
medical care. 

5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

§ Based on data excluding vendor payments for medical care for January 1955. 





Table 11.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, January 1956' 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
























































payments] 
> 
| I a | Percentage change from— 
| 
Num- | | ‘ 
State ber of December 1955 | January 1955 
State : el a 
recip- in in 
ients Total Aver- | 
} amount age | N | | 
| 5 a ‘eoneee — ‘womens 
Total __.| 104,947 | $6, 104, 092 |$58. 16 | +01) 40.2] +2.3 +5.3 
ee | 1, 665 | 54, 822 | 32.93 +.5 +.8 +6.9 +.8 
Alaska_..-. 73 4,971 | 08.10} @) (3) (3) (3) 
CS ss 757 48,621 | 64.2 +.4 +.4] 45.3 +6.6 
ae 2,017 79, 841 | 39. 58 —.2 —.4 +3.3 +1.4 
Calif, 3.... 13, 020 1,154,650 | 88.68 |) +.6 +.7] +4.7 +9.5 
etal 321 | 21, 408 | 66.69] +.9] 41.7] -2.4 +6.7 
COUR secccs 337 | 31,746 | 94.20) +.9 +5.8 +7.3 +15.8 
 speteaais | 217} 13,588 | 62.62] 1.8] -1.6] +43] +62 
Ut a 256 | 15, 571 | 60.82 0 +1.3 0 +3.4 
ae | 2,752 134,990 | 49.05 | —1.1 —-1.3] —4.4 —3.7 
i oe } 3,418] 147,797 | 43-24] +.1 +.2] +3.4 +4.6 
Hawaii---- 105 | 5,938 | 56.55 | —4.5 =—¢] —2.6 +.6 
Idaho... .- 185 11,559 | 62.48 | —1.1 —1L7| -—11 41.7 
eS 3, 475 232,770 | 66.98 | —.3 -—.7]) -2.9 —.2 
SS 1, 790 112,325 | 62.75] +.1 +2.0/ +1.2 +11.4 
aaa 1, 465 108, 150 | 73. 82 +.8 +.8 +2.9 +4.1 
kans_-_. me 625 44, 568 | 71.31 iV] +2.0 +.8 +3.9 
ice | 3,070 | 113,626 | 37.01 | (4) —.1| +68 +6.4 
Rie iccman | 2,045 106, 126 | 51.90 | —.8 +3.0 +.8 +6.0 
Maine-.-.- 536 28,782 | 93.70] +.6 +.6] -3.6 +2.3 
ee 482 25, 430 | 52.76) +1.0) +14] +3.0 +6.3 
Sa ae 188, 136 }102.75 ) +.8 +8.3 | +2.9 +14.5 
Mich. -.-.- | 1,793 114, 308 | 63.75 | +.6 +1.0] —1.9 —.1 
Minn...... | 1,222 96,717 | 79.15 | —1.1 —2.4] —1.6 —2.3 
ee | 3,740 130,217 | 34.82] +.3 +.6] +9.7 +11.3 
ae 4, 506 270, 360 | 60.00 | +1.7 +1.7 | +13.4 +23.8 
Mont....-. 442 28, 665 | 64.85 | —1.6 —1. —3.3 —2.2 
Nebr. °.....} 803 51,969 | 64.72] +.5 +.6/ 413.3] +28.0 
ees 114 8,613 | 75.55 | —1.7 —1.9 | +11.8 +12.4 
Si es 269 18,187 | 67.61 | +.4 +.5 —.4 +5.8 
ie eee 915 63, 468 | 69.36 | +1.2 +.1] +5.9 +8.0 
N. Mex...- 402 19,314 | 48.04 | —.2 +.2| -—6.7 —3.9 
ee eee 4, 347 389, 350 | 89.57 | +.4 -.7] -1.3 +2.9 
NGO. ccc: | 4,863 198, 983 | 40.92} —.3 —.3] +1.9 +3.3 
N. Dak. - 117 6,474 | 55.33 | +1.7 —4.9] +5.4 +1.1 
Ohio....<<. | 3, 751 212, 590 | 56.03) +.1 —3.0 +.9 +.2 
CT are | 2,006 155, 264 | 77.40 | —.3 —.9] -—1.8 +9.1 
cn ae 329 24, 684 | 75.03 | —.9 | —.2| -7.6 —7.6 
oe te 16, 585 844, 688 | 50.93 —.3 -.1 +1.6 +1.3 
gh: ae 1, 608 12,645 | 7.80 | +61 +.3/ +9.8 +111 
Oy Saaeeee 168 12,019 | 71.54 | —1.8 —-1.9 —8.7 —§8.2 
oo, 3 eae | 1,779 67,299 | 37.83 | +.1 (4) +2.4 +3.4 
ie i ae 204 9,044 | 44.33 | +3.0 +2.6] +2.0 +4.5 
Tenn__.-.- 3, 198 129,925 | 40.63 | —.4 +.5| —2.2 —4.5 
(ae 6, 521 294,861 | 45.22 | —.2 —.2] +2.3 +5.1 
oe 232 15, 768 | 67.97 | —.4 +.2] +3.6 +5.7 
Whe Fs } 143 7,037 | 49.21 | —.7 —2.9}) —11.2 —8.5 
Sy ES | 32 614 (*) @) (3) (’) (3) 
| Ee | 4311 48,798 | 37.22 | +.1 2] +.7 +4.9 
Wash. 2....| 766 69,924 | 91.28) +.3 —1.2 —-18] §+15.0 
W. Vaszz-. 1, 159 37,071 | 31.99 | +.1 +.2| —3.0 —4.2 
= } 1,113 75,421 | 67.76 | —.5 —6.6] —3.8 —3.0 
W906... 67 4,400 | 65.67} (3) (3) (3) (3) 














1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 
to revision. 

2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: In California ($36,415 to 393 re- 
cipients), in Missouri ($32,979 to 545 recipients), in Pennsylvania ($393,332 to 
7,993 recipients), and in Washington ($240 to 4 recipients). 

3 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 
age change, on less than 100 recipients. 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 In addition to these payments from aid to the blind funds, supplemental 
payments of $6,383 from general assistance funds were made to recipients for 
medical care. 


6 Based on data excluding vendor payments for medical care for January 1955. 
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Table 12.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, January 1956 ‘ 
{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 



























































Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
Number | Average per— December 1955 in— January 1955 in— 
State of 
families _ : ‘tes Total | 
| ‘Total® Children amount | Number Number 
| Family Recipient of Amount of Amount 
| | families families 
| | 
| a eS Oy eee | 605, 674 | 2, 205, 913 1, 670, 728 | $53, 470, 912 $88. 28 | $24. 24 +0.5 +0.1 —0.8 +2.2 
EEE me: 19, 175 | 74, 550 | 57, 429 786, 966 41.04 10. 56 +.7 | +1.3 | +12.5 +7.5 
eS SS 1, 359 4,731 | 3, 436 | 137, 644 101. 28 29. 09 +2.0 +2.1 | +15.8 +60. 2 
CS EES ree: 4, 609 17, 808 | 13, 498 | 416, 053 90. 27 23. 36 | +.5 +.3 +4.7 +5.3 
BE goin ii a dedsantinmenl 7, 500 28, 162 | 21. 797 | 415, 734 | 55. 43 14. 76 +4.5 | +-5.2 —8.6 —7.1 
Gh stp tien Silden nents | 52,624 179, 540 | 137,780 | 6, 571, 212 124. 87 36. 60 +.6 | —2.0 | —4.2 —4.4 
CAs iectcnrd dcscxccnen 5, 806 22,031 | 16, 967 | 636, 109. 63 28. 89 +.8 +.9 —1.6 +11.3 
Commectiout.......:.......... -| 5, 326 17, 240 | 12, 822 | 708, 417 133. 01 41.09 —.6 | —2.3 +10.4 +8.2 
2 a eae 1, 153 4, 480 3, 444 | 96, 312 83. 53 21. 50 +3.9 | +2.5 +13.3 +9.6 
District of Columbia --_-_-.-.-- 2, 050 8,7 | 6, 817 } 1 109. 39 25. 69 —.7 | —.4| —15.8 —12.7 
2. eee ee | 21, 323 75, 608 | 57,684} 1,171, 958 54. 96 | 15. 50 —.1 | -.1 | +2.2 +3.0 
| 
re eee eee” 14, 859 54, 564 41,690 | 1,125, 514 75.75 | 20. 63 | +1.0 | +1.1 | +2.3 | +3.4 
I ic ccnnntiilansdacitcincaall 3, 253 12, 316 | 9, 751 | 287, 374 88. 34 | 23. 33 -.9 | —6.0 +2.1 | —.4 
Ss EERIE OE AE 1, 832 6, 650 | 4’ 900 236, 221 128. 94 | 35. 52 +.2 | —.2 | —2.9 | +.2 
ERS eT eS | 21, 953 85, 486 | 64,810 | 2, 961, 347 134. 89 | 34. 64 +.9 +1.4 | +7.3 | +10. 2 
Eee rs 8, 687 30, 645 | 22, 755 790, 421 90. 99 | 25. 79 +.8 +.5 | +1.4} +1.5 
eee Gee: 6, 621 23, 899 | 17, 844 726, 102 109. 67 30. 38 +1.0 | +1.1 | +1.8 | —1.0 
eee 4, 557 16, 720 | 12, 885 510, 951 112. 12 | 30. 56 +.8 +.6 | +4.5 | +5.5 
SS Seen 18, 709 67, 621 | 50,637 | —-1, 191, 968 | 63.71 | 17. 63 +.1) (3) } +.1} +1.6 
one Sara 19, 138 74, 937 | 57,149 | 1, 378, 806 72. 05 18. 40 +.5 | +.9 | +7.5 | +20.3 
Maine.........- : 4,443 | 5, 361 | 11, 004 77, 098 | 84. 87 24. 55 +.4]| +.4 +1.3 | +5.3 
| | } | | 
I iisinntgs tinned 6, 259 25, 606 | 19, 906 | 606, 895 | 96. 96 | 23.7 +.4 +.9 | 1.7 | —.2 
Massachusetts... ...........- R 12, 673 42, 528 | 31, 522 1, 641, 626 129. 54 38. 60 —.1]| +.6 —.8 | +2.0 
eee 18, 915 65, 101 47,453 | 2,165, 818 114. 50 | 33. 27 | —.5 —.4 —5.4 | —1.4 
a ea ea ae 7, 963 26, 20,747 | 1,000, 125. 62 | 37.05 | +.7 +2.3 +3.6 | +9.1 
Mississippi... .--- 11, 713 43, 459 | 33, 661 | 323, 787 27. 64 | 7.45 | Ll —1.2 | —26.2 | —22.1 
Missouri--.......--- 20, 530 72, 663 | 54,064 | 1, 398, 479 68. 12 | 19. 25 +.4 | +.7 | —5.0 | —4.0 
RINE sce ss en en inns 2, 094 7, 424 5, 641 | 224, 371 107. 15 30. 22 +1.2 | +2.1 | -1.7 | +1.8 
Nebraska... ..............--.--| 2, 623 9, 661 7, 264 | 258, 707 98. 63 | 26. 78 +.7 | +.8 | +2,7 | +8.5 
Nevada __.. eras ee 339 1, 195 | 902 29, 913 88. 24 | 25. 03 +7.3 | +11.2 | (*) (*) 
New Hampshire 1,019 3, 789 | 2,855 | 134, 740 132. 23 | 35. 56 +.6 | () —2.5 | —.3 
New Jersey_.___--- 6, 308 21, 122 15, 993 763, 752 121. 08 | 36. 16 (3) +1.1 +11.5 +16.1 
New Mexico................- 6, 020 22, 380 | 17, 093 | 471, 716 78. 36 21.08 +.3 | +.5 | —12.3 | —6.7 
=e : 54, 131 196, 418 | 144, 319 7, 608, 100 140. 55 38. 7% +.8 | —1.2 +2.3 +6.1 
North Carolina______-___- pees 19, 403 74, 396 57, 037 | 1, 207, 063 62. 21 16. 22 +1.0 +1.1 +1.4 +2.4 
North Dakota_._.--...___.-..-- 1, 549 5, 666 4, 337 186, 849 120. 63 32. 98 +2.0 | +3.9 +5.6 +8.0 
| eae 16, 451 62, 499 | 47, 483 1, 502, 216 91.31 24.04 +1.7 | +.4 +10.9 +9.0 
Oklahoma... 15, 556 50, 613 | 38, 721 1, 218, 830 78. 35 24. 08 —.2 | +.2 | +1.4 +5.8 
Oregon. 3, 517 12, 572 | 9, 520 428, 121.72 34.05 +1.3 | +1.2 —8.9 —10.7 
Pennsylvania.......-..-..--- ; 29, 051 111, 063 | 84, 106 3, 091, 045 106. 40 27.83 +1.1 +1.9 | —17 —.6 
Puerto Rico... .......- 41, 245 143, 887 | 110, 366 430, 10. 43 | 2. 99 (3) —.5 1.5 +1.0 
| | | | 
CS Se eee 3, 410 11, 805 | 8, 712 392, 213 115. 02 | 33. 22 +1.0 | +3.4 | +.9 +3.9 
South Carolina................. 8, 184 31,771 | 24, 797 389, 047 7. 54 12. 25 +.5 +.3 | +.7 +1.5 
South Dakota_.__...._____- 2, 776 9, 276 7, 064 227, 82. 07 24. 56 +1.2 | +1.4 | —1.9 —1.4 
pC ea eee 19, 730 71, 054 | 53, 060 1, 189, 245 60. 28 16.74 —.8 —.8 | —9.0 —7.9 
. eae 20, 892 84, 120 | 63, 500 1, 224, 888 58. 63 14. 56 =| +.6 —6.1 | —8.0 
a 2, 925 10, 268 | 7, 633 328, 597 112. 34 32. 00 o | —1.0 —7.1 —7.4 
oS a are P 1,090 3, 789 | 2, 846 87, 613 80. 38 23.12 +.9 | +1.1 +.3 +3.3 
Virgin Islands.._..............- 217 828 678 | 7, 631 35.17 9. 22 +.5 +1.1 | +17.9 | +74.9 
i | aerate 8, 916 34, 803 | 26, 953 590, 667 66. 25 16. 97 +1.0 | +1.6 +1.9 _ $2.5 
Washington...___- 8, 918 30, 685 | 22,565} 1,072,763 | 120.29 34. 96 +L7) $84 +.3 7 +164 
West Virginia_..........-.- F 17, 610 66, 821 | 52, 008 1, 298, 043 73.71 19. 43 —.2 | —.1 —6.5 —5.5 
IEE ice cckclencnscaded 8, 067 28, 398 | 21, 021 1, 152, 412 142. 86 40. 58 +.3 +1.3 —.8 +4.9 
We csi ok cde ie 603 2,175 1, 662 | 66, 443 110. 19 30. 55 +2.9 | +2.6 +11.0 +13.3 
{ | \ 




















1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 
to revision. 

2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 

3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


of less than 0.05 percent. 


4 Not —— July 1955 first month of operation under approved plan. 
5 Decrease 


* In addition to these payments from aid to dependent children funds, supple- 
ne payments of $143,510 from general assistance funds were made to 3,903 
families. 


7 Based on data excluding vendor payments for medical carefor January 1955 
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frequent in rural areas and among 
younger and nonwhite recipients. 


amount. 


Bulletin: April 1956 


Average earnings were small in 
Cash contributions from 
children were more often received by 
older, married recipients and those 


living in urban places. 


Income in 


kind went to more of the married re- 
cipients, women, rural residents, and 
nonwhite persons. 








Table 13.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 


January 1956! 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 


Payments to 
| recipients 











payments] 


Percentage change from— 


| Num- 
State | ber of December 1955 
nT recip- in 
| jents Total Aver- |_ 
| amount age |__ 
| J |Amount 
! 
—|—— . Se aes eee ee aioe 
Total 245, 209 | $13, 784, 760 |$56.22 | +0.5 +0.6 
“ 11, 242 379, 224 | 33.73 +.7| 41.1 
eee 5, 182 163,300 | 31. 51 +.8 | +.9 
ee 5, 027 290,169 | 57.72 | +1.0 +1.1 
Con... 2, 092 237,959 113.75 | —.1 | +.9 
. 326 17,887 | 54.87) —.6 | +.3 
} a 2, 259 138,120 | 61.14 | 8] +.5 
| =e 825 | 39,168 | 47.48 |+25.2 | +26.4 
Ga... 11,239} 472,057 | 42.00 | +.8 +.7 | 
Hawaii----| 1, 293 | 78, 439 | 60.66) —.9 —5.5 
Idaho_.__- 889 55, 132 62.02 | +2.5 +3.0 
| | 
| as 6, 361 | 510, 974 | 80.33 | +1.1 +1.7 
Kans. ----- | 3,642 | 254,083 | 69.76 | +1.1 —2.2 
Na 13, 492 599,999 | 44.47 +.1 3 
Maine. ----| 456 26,466 | 58.04 /+18.4 +19. 4 
| 4,978 | 272,155 | 54. 67 +.9 +1.0 
Mass_ - | 10, 560 | 1,054, 819 | 99. 89 +.1 | —2.2 
Mich-_ |} 2,415 177,672 | 73.57 | +1.1 +1.4 
Minn..---- 1, 069 | 61,814 | 57.82 | +5.8 +6.5 
Miss... .... 3, 360 | 82,446 | 24.54) +.6 +.5 
REE 13, 167 | 685, 953 | 52.10 —.] —-.] 
ee 1, 446 | 93,299 | 64.52 | +1.0 +1. 
lO 688 | 37,830 | 54.99 |+18.4 +20.9 
ae 271 20,324 | 75.00| +1.9| —1. 
if 3, 717 313, 284 | 84.28 | +1.4 +4.3 
N. Mex 1, 746 76, 168 | 43.62 | +.7 +.9 
i ae |} 40,220 3, 503, 548 | 87.11 | +.1 (2) 
MN, @.......1 22096 459, 547 | 37.87 +.7 +.8 
N. Dak..-- 901 77, 869 | 86.43 | —1.9 +8.1 
Ohio 3 7, 620 383,749 | 50.36 | +1.9 +2.2 
Okla_.....- 6, 263 | 365, 936 | 58.43 —.6 —1.6 
Oreg...---- | 3,189 | 240,310 | 75.36 | +.7 ae 
_ aaa | 13,159 715, 661 | 54.39 +.3 +.6 
faa 19, 236 166,795 | 8.67 (’) +.3 
3) Eee 1, 519 116, 944 | 76.99 | —1.0 +.1 
SS eee | 7,982 | 253, 792 | 31.80 —.8 —.7 
i | 758 34,986 | 46.16 | +-1.6 +1.9 
eee 1, 821 | 71, 422 | 39.22 | +2.2 +1.7 
Sane 1,818 | 118, 534 | 65.20 —.1 4) 
Vt ecceccecs 507 } 25, 732 } 50. 75 +.4 +T.0 
Jf ae 100 1,914 | 19.14 | —2.0 —2.9 
ae 4,717 | 187, 646 39.78 +.4 +1.1 
. j= 5, 330 | 520,045 | 97.57 | —1.4 +5.4 
== | 8, 559 267,446 | 31.25 | +.4 +.4 
|} 1,167 | 105, 991 | 90.82 | +1.0 —6.5 
a | 465 | 28,152 | 60. 54 | +2.9 +2.5 


Y 





January 1955 


m- 
— Amount 
——|—_—— 
+86] +11.2 
+20.9| +148 
+20.6}) +23.3 
+24] +147 
+30.0 |  +43.1 
+83.1 | +90.0 
+4.3 +5.8 
+35.0| 435.3 
+1.2 ae 
+7.0) +161 
+83) +82 
+10.5} +12.9 
+11.5 +16.9 
“4+15.2| +19.3 
+9.1 +12.8 
+13.6| +17.4 
+81.2) +89.8 
+1841 +181 
—7.4 —7.0 
~1.5 +38 
“+9691 +81.3 
+23.4) +321 
-5.7| +23 
a) ee 
+18.7 | +21.4 
+5.4]° +30.6 
—2.2} —1.5 
+1671 +16.7 
+66] +44 
4281 +47 
+3.7) +61 
+10.4| +14.7 
4+85| +9.5 
+20.1 |} +19.5 
+29.4 + 28.2 
+4.7| +64 
+20.7| +25.4 
(6) | @) 
+3.7 +7.5 
—3.2) 6+31.7 
+4.9] +46 
+4. 4 | +2.2 
—.2 | +1.8 


1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 


to revision. 
2 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


3 In addition to these payments from aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled funds, supplemental payments of $44,034 from general assistance funds 


were made to 1,750 recipients. 
4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


5 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 recipients. 
£ Based on data excluding vendor payments for medical care for January 1955. 
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Table 14.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, January 1956! 


{Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 


Payments to | 
; «: Percentage change from— 





cases } 
| 
| Num- | 
State | nares | December 1955 | January 1955 
at | in— in— 
CaaSS Total A ver- Se 
amount age | 
Num- 


| Num- 
ber Amount | ber | Amount 











Total 2___| 331,000 | $18,007,000 ($54.48 | 4+-5.1 | 





+4.1 | —10.8 —14.1 
ee 144 3,429} 23.81}; 0 | -14] -65] -69 
Alaska___-_| 246 13, 287 | 54.01 |+15.0 | +11.3 | +28.8| +430.4 
Oe ee 1, 762 77,591 | 44.04} —.8 —1.5) -10} +441 
Rak, $2. -.-| 416 | 5,939 | 14.28 |+32.5 | +25.4| —56.9] —61.8 
Omit... .<. 33,578 | 1, 656,071 | 49.32 | +9.9 +63) —7.0} —8.1 
Cole: <., | 2,164 99,240 | 45.86 | +9.8 |) +11.7| -10.9 | +.5 
Gotimn::. =: 42, 847 4 163,639 | 57.48 | +-4.2 +7.6 | —23.1 | 25.1 
Del. ......| “ee 64,547 | 46.74 |+22.0 | +27.7 +.3 —12.5 
Ee eae 573 35,856 | 62.58 | —2.2 -1.6| +87 +11.7 
Fla. 5___ 5, 300 i a oe pee 
Ges Gis 2, 343 50,414 | 21.52 | —6.5 —3.9 | —10.3 —12.9 
Hawaii 2,075 | 110, 869 | 53.43 | —5.2 —9.7) +8.5 +3.4 
Idaho ®____. 75 3,685 | 49.13 (@) (7) () (?) 
Cee 36,287 | 2,545,065 | 70.14 | +2.1 —1.4 | —10.8 —13.1 
ct ee 12, 747 515,385 | 40.43 | +9.9| +27.6 | —18.8 —18.7 
ee 4, 623 166, 883 | 36.10 | +5.9 +9.2} +1.6 | —8.0 
Kans 2, 267 122,001 | 53.82} +9.7| +5.7| —3.5 —4.5 
SS -| 3,141 92,101 | 29.32 | +9.1 411.9) 1.1 —4.6 
a ee 7, 664 314, 634 | 41.05 | —1.0 -1.2| +41 +-9.3 
Maine. --_. 3, 758 174, 296 | 46.38 | +4.3 +3.1| -10.7|) 7.6 
i ee 1, 782 95,833 | 53.78 | +8.8 +9.5 | —33.7 —37.1 
Mass......| 12,148 667,677 | 54.96 | +3.6 —5.1 | —14.0 —15.4 
Mich- _.... 17, 274 1, 143,044 | 66.17) 47.7! +2.4 .6 —21.1 
Minn...... 7, 555 | 460,581 | 60.96 | +7.5| +84 38) -15.4 
eS 907 | 12,034 | 13.27} —.8 +.5 .7| +60 
ae 6, 292 255, 881 | 40.67 | +2.6 +1.9 3.8 +9.1 
Mont--__-- 1, 221 46,195 | 37.83 |+15.7 | +15.3 | +35.7]} 441.3 
Nebr.......| 1,755 67,242 | 38.31 |+18.5| +15.8] 3.3 —9.1 
ee 326 | 10,730 | 32.91 | —.3 $1.2] —5.2/ 15.0 
Pee 1, 154 | 57,762 | 50.05 | +3.6} +83] —21.9 —14.1 
Nad 8) 1: 8, 461 656,019 | 77.53 |+11.7 | +10.0 | —14.2 —14.0 
N. Mex...- 399 | 10,145 | 25.43| —.7]| -3.2| —29.9 —32.0 
ae gee 929,143 | 2, 411,320 | 82.74 | +7.2 +8.1 | —14.2 —14.8 
N.C.......] 2,890] 57,219 | 20.26 |+14.4) 411.6] +5.1 +6.8 
N. Dak..-- 777 39,148 | 50.38 | +9.3 | +11.4] 416.8} 426.0 
Ohio 19____. 31,265 | 1,612,612 | 51.58 | +2.3 +.9| —15.5| —20.0 
Okla. 1) 7, 763 | 140, 946 | 18.16} +3.2| +65 |-......-}......- 
Oreg.....-- 4, 206 235,992 | 56.11 | +9.8| +109] -13.2|  -17.9 
ees | 24,914 | 1,726,559 | 69.30/ 43.2, +43) -17.0| -22.0 
Perms 874 | 9,928 | 11.36} +.2| +33) -12.9} +11.9 

| 

a Ee 3, 744 | 280,831 | 75.01 | +8.0| +141] -126] -—80 
6d. 1, 908 | 42,161 | 22.10} +20) 1.1 | -17.4| -17.9 
S. Dak... 1,235 | 49,348 | 39.96) +2.7| +89] -122| +87 
Teen. =. | 2,841 | 52,516 | 18.49 |+10.5| +7.3| +4.6| +421.3 
ae | 8, 800 197,000 |_....-- ees eee } 2 -bdcealee Ree viene 
tah... 2 | 1,813 | 119, 204 | 65.75 | +5.8 | +11.8| —21.1 | 20.4 
Vt. | 1) 200 | | Roe Bhat ites Bee Panera 
ff ae 114 2,156 | 18.91) +27) +27) @ | @ 
SIE | 2,194 73,617 | 32.55} —.5| +.7] -®1| -167 
Wash_.__-_| 13, 432 $42,190 | 62.70 | +4.6 +6.6| +40] +66 
0. ia, oe 2,315 67, 269 | 29.06 | +2.0 +2.7| -16.7| 15.9 
= 8, 078 580,040 | 71.80) +6.1) +5.0| —24.8 —27.7 
Wyo......- 430 24,087 | 56.02 /+17.8| +22.5| -10.0} -3.1 








! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub 
ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total ex- 
cludes for Indiana and New Jersey an estimated number of cases receiving medi- 
-al care, hospitalization, and burial only and payments for these services. 

3 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

4 About 5 percent of this total is estimated. 

5 Partly estimated. 

6 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 

7 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

8 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

® Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

10 Includes 8,308 cases and payments of $289,223 representing supplementation 
of other assistance programs. 

1! Includes an unknown number of cases receiving vendor payments for medi- 
cal care only and an unknown amount of vendor payments for medical care. 
— change not computed for January 1955; comparable data not avail- 
able. 

12 Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions. 
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